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The proprietors of the SATURDAY 
state that no change ts contemplated in the editorial 
direction of the Review. They also beg to give 
notice that all arrangements arising out of Lord 
Hardwicke's interest in the Review have been finally 
concluded, and no application in that connexion can 


be considered. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Sha-ho General Kuropatkin has made a move 
which seems likely to have more political than military 
importance. He sent out at the end of last week a 
regiment and a half of cavalry with two batteries of 
horse artillery under General Mischenko to attack old 
Niu-Chwang, which had been made an important base 
by the Japanese. They appear to have occupied Niu- 
Chwang, which is about sixty miles from Lin-shin-pu, 
to have bombarded the station at Yin-kau, and set fire 
to the stores there. Two parties were detached, and 
succeeded in destroying the line between Hai-cheng 
and An-shan-chau, and between Yin-kau and Ta-shih- 
chiao. In retiring one column was outflanked by the 
Japanese, and lost five officers and fifty men killed 
and wounded. It is not unlikely, as reports both from 
Russia and France suggest, that this is the beginning 
of a serious attempt on the part of Kuropatkin to use 
his great superiority in cavalry to interfere with the 
Japanese lines of communication both on the east and 
west. A smaller raid has already been unsuccessfully 
attempted on the Korean boundary; but we have as 


Review desire fo | limit in the French version makes a prolonged stay in a 


French port perfectly legitimate, so long as the port is 


_ not used in any way as a base of actual operations. 


The Russians have also issued a detailed protest, 
alleging that China is permitting the Japanese to infringe 
het neutrality, by sending officers to drill Chinese 
troops and by using the Miao-tao islands—which lie 
due south of Port Arthur—as a naval base, and by 
boarding the ‘‘ Rechitelni” in Chifu harbour. 


After a scientific investigation of the sunken ships in 


_ Port Arthur the Japanese appear to have decided to 


attempt the raising of the Peresviet”’, 


yet no direct evidence—except that of M. Dru, the | 
most confident and most advertised of the corre- . 


spondents—that General Kuropatkin is yet meditating 
a flanking movement in force. 


The presumption is that General Mischenko could 


scarcely have outflanked the Japanese unless he had | 
| bourhood or any material of war on the fishing boats. 


trespassed on the neutral zone of Chinese territory ; 
but the transgression is only one of many cases in 


Poltava’”’, 
‘*Pallada” and ‘‘ Bayan”, though the work will be 
difficult and in the deficiency of dock accommodation at 
Port Arthur expensive. The ‘‘ Sevastopol” which is 
sunk in 150 feet of water, and the ‘‘ Retvisan ” and the 
‘* Pobieda’’ are given up as hopeless. The damage 
from Japanese shells is estimated at much less than 
was expected and all the ships seem to have been sunk 
by opening their sluices as soon as the Japanese guns 
could be directed against them. Of the other Russian 
fleets we have little authentic information. One small 
squadron has been seen near Aden and another near 
Port Said ; as last week it was ‘‘ confidently asserted ” 
that Admiral Rojdestvensky would remain in his present 
neighbourhood, it is this week announced on “‘ trust- 
worthy information ” that the Baltic fleet will at once 
continue its voyage. At Libau the preparation of 
another squadron is being rapidly pushed on; and we 
are more inclined to believe the opinion of the British 
Admiralty that the Admiral will wait for this squadron 
than the most authentic news of any French correspon- 
dent. 


The Paris Commission held its first open meeting on 
Thursday and we are able to state that the first evidence 
will be publicly heard on Tuesday. Thursday’s meeting 
was entirely devoted to the stating of the British and 


_ Russiancases. In the British statement was nothing new. 
_ It consisted chiefly of a description of what happened to 


which one side or the other is accused of violating | 
neutrality. During the week the French regulations _ 


on neutrality, formulated during the Spanish-American 
war, have been republished with a view to the complaints 
from Japan that the Russian stay at Madagascar had in- 
fringed French neutrality. But the absence of any time 


. 
| 


| 


the fishing fleet, of the extent of the damage done, and 
in a denial that any foreign vessel was in the neigh- 


| The only allusion to other incidents was an account of the 


previous firing, persisted in for a continued period, at a 
Swedish vessel. The Russian statement gives for the 
first time a public version of the cardinal point of the 
Russian case. From the leading Russian ship were seen 
two vessels with lights out approaching at a great pace 
which were at once fired on as torpedo-boats. The 
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fishing vessels were not seen till later and then the 
firing was stopped by signal. As a prelude to this, some 
account was given of the warnings, direct and _in- 
direct, received by the Russian Admiralty of the 
presence of torpedo-boats in the North Sea. 


A shot fired during Thursday's ceremony at S. Peters- 
burg, when the Tsar was blessing the waters of the 
Neva, has provided a great deal of material for the 
press. A bullet fired apparently from across the river 
broke a window over the tent in which were the Tsar 
and Tsarina. An official report announces that the 
bullet, too large for the ordinary rifle, came from a 


signal gun accidentally loaded with shrapnel. The , 


explanation does not on the face of it quite cover the 
facts, but if the bullet was directed at the Tsar by some 
would-be assassin it went curiously wide of the mark. 


guite worth the extent to which it has been bruited. 


The budget statement of the Russian Minister of 
Finance is almost as golden as Mr. Norman’s notorious 
description of the bullion he saw on the shelves. No 
doubt the cardinal fact that extra war expenditure is 
hardly considered in the budget helps the figures, but 


after all financiers are the best judges of figures and the | 


fact that the rouble remains at par, taken with the general 


conviction that Russia will find no serious difficulty in | 


arranging war loans, is the best proof of the stability 
of Russian finance. A few of the items of expenditure, 
incidentally connected with the war, strike one in the 
summaries that appear in the press as rather ludicrously 
small. But in the full report of the Minister of Finance 
the section dealing with the extraordinary grants is ex- 
plicit and most interesting. Special requirements of 
war expenditure as well as incidental civil expenses are 
passed by a special council of five members, who by 
their constitution are enabled to prevent any of the 
dangers and drawbacks which may result from the 
delay of more popular methods. As to the budget 
figures themselves a certain amount of cheap ridicule 
has been evoked by the exact balancing of income and 
expenditure. The reason is nothing more intricate than 
the Russian phrase for deficit or balance. In this 
budget for 1905 the two sums are made level by a small 
addition ‘‘ From the resources of the Treasury”, a 
perfectly clear and proper phrase. 


Strikes on a very large scale have developed in 
Russia and Germany within the last few days. In 
Russia, though more classes of workmen are engaged, 
the numbers are not so great as in Germany, where 
175,000 men are computed to be disputing with their 
employers. The officials of the German Government 
are taking the matter in hand, and are apparently 
inclined to support the views of the men. A dispute of 
this nature just now in Russia may well be exaggerated 
here. The majority of the strikers appear to be employés 


in the Government works, and this is undoubtedly | 
serious ; but in France also the recent strikes were started _ 


by the same class of workmen. It is easy to suppose 
that political rather than industrial reasons account 
for the Russian strikes, and to see undue significance 
in the military forces that are being employed to main- 
tain order. 
German, and French strikes, and not unknown in ours ; 
it is not special to Russia. In that country, as in 


But this is a familiar feature in American, | : A n J 5 a 
' retaliated with a rifle which found a victim. 


' course of the Hungarian elections. 


others, at this season, there are large numbers of | 


unemployed; and when we remember what fears there 
have been of our own unemployed using violence we 
see some reason for not overrating the political aspect 
of the labour disturbances in Russia. 


It is to be hoped that the Japanese will not desire to 
see themselves as others or at least England sees them. 
The point of view will certainly not, as Burns added, 
free them from ‘‘ many a foolish notion”. At any rate 
the professors of Tokio University are under no mis- 
apprehension as to the nature of the Japanese spirit, 
if we may take Professor Okakura asa type. He told 
the school of economics that the Japanese were not a 
nation of original thinkers. As earlier they had looked 


to India and China for their philosophy, now they were 
' offered any miner in his audience full pay in the mines 


looking to Europe and America. ‘‘Some day they 


would have a new philosophy based on the motor car | 
and the telephone and applied to daily conduct.” We | 


| wish we could believe that the new Western philosophy 


is as likely to benefit Japan as the old Eastern; but we 
believe Professor Okakura when he said that they were 


'a ‘*people of the present and the tangible, of the 


broad daylight and the plainly visible”. Imagine the 
hustling rapidity of development when this ‘‘ Japanese 
spirit”, on which the Professor lectured, is in league 
with the ‘“‘ American spirit ” of Mr. Kipling’s poem. 


As was generally anticipated last week, the election 
of M. Doumer as President of the Chamber was the 
signal for the fall of the Combes Ministry. The general 
debate on Saturday on the policy of the Government 
proved the intensity of the feeling against the Ministry 
and M. Combes accepted the narrow majority of fourteen 
in his favour as a signal of dismissal. His letter of 


tt _ resignation, a document remarkably typical of the 
The incident does not strike us as very significant or | 


nature of the man, was handed to President Loubet 


at a Cabinet meeting on Wednesday morning. The 


vote, said M. Combes, had ‘‘ solemnly sanctioned the 
policy and programme of the Ministry”’, and his only 
reason for retirement was the fear that the impatient 
ambitions of some members, joined with the hatred of 
clericals and Nationalists, might so whittle down the 
Republican majority that he would be defeated on 
some side issue or catch vote. His suggestion was 
that the essential programme of his Government would 
be continued by whatever successors M. Loubet se- 
lected ; or in other words that M. Loubet should make 
his selection depend on the holding of the extreme 
Republican creed. 


What this creed may be, for which M. Combes has 
stood for the last three years, has been strangely and 
persistently perverted in the press. The ‘* Times” and 
other papers have interpreted every step of the associa- 
tions law as mere anti-clericalism, with its motto 
‘** Voila l’ennemi” and its enemy’s crest a Jesuit ram- 
pant. But the best opinion in France, and indeed in 
England, fails to find any such limitation or purity of 
motive in the suppression of sisterhoods wholly devoted 
to charity, or such monasteries as the Chartreux, or the 
orphanages of the Benedictines. The suppression otf 
charitable women is not a step in intellectual or poli- 
tical freedom. Again the delation principle, the de- 
liberate policy of informing against officers who took 
the sacrament, was neither a natural inheritance from 
past governments nor a mere departmental excess. 
The cause of this English view of the intentions of 
M. Combes may be found mainly in ignorance, partly 
in the half-conscious surrender to extreme Protestant 
intolerance. But the channel of the criticism is the 
special correspondent ; and consider the cumulative 
effect of the almost exclusive employment in this ser- 
vice of men of Jewish stock- They are good linguists, 
with the intellect of their race, and some of its other 
characteristics. 


One more object lesson in the value of Parliamentary 
government is provided for Russian reformers in the 
The canvassing 
proceeds with fury modified by pistols. The house of 
one eminent Liberal was surrounded by a mob who 
emptied pistols through the windows and the inmate 
If all this 
savage excitement were aroused by some question vital 
to’the nation’s well-being, it might be pardonable though 
extreme. But the cause is no more and no less than 
certain rules of procedure which a factious Opposition 
interpret as an infringement of liberty. A Russian 
might well say, Blessed is the country which has no 
rules of procedure. It is not in autocracies that the 
** guillotine” flourishes. 


The outcry against Chinese labour in the Transvaal 
has ended simultaneously in England and Africa, thanks 
to the humour of Mr. Yerburgh and the honesty of Mr. 
Quin. Mr. Yerburgh’s argumentum ad hominem makes 
a pleasant sequel to Mr. Lyttelton’s tale of the officer 
who offered, when his force was disbanded, 10s. a day to 
any man who cared to take it. Only one accepted and 
he gave up after a few days. Mr. Yerburgh not only 


but a free trip to the place and back, on the sole con- 
dition that if they gave up the work under six months a 
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small sum should be forfeited to the Chester Infirmary. | be well to know what the Americans think of Mr. 
We have not yet heard that the offerhas been accepted. | Morley’s glowing forecast of the black question. 


In the Transvaal has been given a less humorous — 


but also less negative acknowledgment of the work 
of the Chinese. As a preliminary to Mr. Solomon's 
speech at Johannesburg on Tuesday Mr. Quin with- 
drew explicitly and formally all opposition to the 
ordinance. ‘‘The Chinamen are here’’, he said, ‘‘and 
the people seem contented. The question therefore 
is finished”. His surrender no doubt was not without 
secondary motives. 
Responsible Government Association wish to plump 
for ‘* responsibility ” and to withdraw from themselves 
all accidental causes of suspicion. Mr. Solomon, chair- 
man of the association, put his case reasonably enough. 
He would not have the elections take place till the summer 
of 1906, and would postpone the first session till 1907. 
When Mr. Solomon said he would accept the representa- 
tive proposals of the Government in default of the larger 
measure, he made the mistake of threatening to use 
the semi-liberty as a medium for agitation ; but it is 
undeniably true that representative government, which 
is acknowledged to be a temporary compromise, is 
sure to be, in the way of compromises, chiefly effective 
as an irritant. In default of the autocrat there is some- 


thing to be said for democracy—let us have something | 


real, at any rate. 


Mr. E. A. Harney’s address on imperialism from the 
Australian standpoint at the Royal Colonial Institute 
on Tuesday left one quite doubtful what the Australian 
view really is. Asan ex-Senator of the Commonwealth 
he no doubt has some knowledge of Australian senti- 
ments. His assurances that the Australian is a very 
loyal subject do not seem to amount to much when 
they are followed by the statement that loyalty depends 
upon the degree to which the colonist is unconscious of 
dependence. Mr. Harney brushes fiscal axioms on one 
side and paradoxically suggests that for a time at any 
rate what is wanted is free trade for Australia and 
protection for Great Britain. The utterance, notwith- 
standing many pages of explanation, is somewhat 
cryptic. He believes in commercial union but not poli- 


Dr. Warre’s letter in the ‘‘ Times” replying to Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s mad attack on the public schools is 
perhaps the severest criticism to which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has yet been subjected. It deprives the speech 
even of plausibility and leaves the suggestion, which 
we are afraid is justified, that Mr. Arnold-Forster has 


_ permitted himself, without consideration of his respon- 


| exceptionally clever man. 
| justification for it ? 


_ sibility as a Minister, to take advantage of a puff of 
He and other members of the | 


popular prejudice. The cardinal difficulty of the army 
is the finding of a sufficiency of good officers. Because 
the number is small, Mr. Arnold-Forster chooses to 
accuse the public schools, which supply the greater 
number of officers, of making the army their “‘ preserve’. 
It is beyond question that intellectually the foremost body 
in the army are the Engineers, a large proportion of 
whom come from the army classes that were established 
by the schools in response to the request of the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Warre is kind enough to suppose that the 
charge is made only against the candidates for Sandhurst. 
We do not know what Mr. Arnold-Forster meant, but 
if he meant so to limit his attack, are the public schools 
to blame, because they are more successful than others 
in finding men to do the papers set by the Government ? 
The only other source of supply of officers is the 
crammer; so Mr. Arnold-Forster wants education by 
chauffage ”. 


The harriers seem to have come up with Mr. Gibson 
Bowles this time. He is caught, but that is not to say 
he will fail to break through and beat them all even 
yet. And we hope he will. There are many things 
about Mr. Bowles we do not admire, but we have a 
liking for brains. Mr. Bowles has more brains than the 
great majority of the House of Commons, and it is an 
ill service to parliamentary institutions to hunt out an 
And really what is the 
When has Mr. Bowles mattered 


_ enough to make it worth while for the party powers 


to track him down for political suppression? Mr. 


_ Bowles has paid the full penalty of smartness ; with 


tical union, and deprecates any movement towards — 


preference by increasing duties on foreign goods lest 
the movement should do no good to Great Britain 
and injury to the colonies. 


Lord Bath’s appointment to the Under-Secretaryship 
of State for India is in fitting succession to that of 
Lord Hardwicke. He has not at any time pushed 
himself forward for office, and has taken no very 
prominent part in politics, so that many people have 
regarded him as nonchalant in public affairs. None 
the less he is well equipped for office in intellect, 
manner and presence. Good looks always count on 
the Front Bench, and Mr. Labouchere, who once made 
and printed a careful and even authoritative list of the 
best-looking men in the House which he himself adorns, 
would not fail to place Lord Bath high in this matter. 
Had he lived in the day of Vandyck he would have 
been immortalised: no portrait at Longleat could be 
compared with his. 


It will no doubt gratify many Conservatives, who see 
in Mr. Morley the arch enemy of the imperial ideas 
that they themselves preach, to find him urging this 


country to rivet affection with America even at the cost | 


of colonial schemes. 


They will have to consider | 


whether it will be wise to revise this dislike of Mr. | 


Morley or their affection for the United States. 


The | 


growing goodwill which he found—and oddly enough at- | 
tributed to the ** Alabama” concession—would, he said, | 


be sacrificed by alteration in our fiscal policy. Lord 
Resebery and Mr. Ritchie have said the same thing be- 
fore and they all seem to regard the United States as 
‘a nice child so long as you don’t cross ‘im”, while it 
does not matter at all to what extent the nice child 
‘*crosses” his elder friend. If English people stood 
the McKinley tariff, Americans, who are not a rancorous 
people, should manage to endure a few shillings on 
corn. Their friends, as it seems to us, underestimate 
the chief virtues of the American character. It would 


| Was amused. 


all his ability and wealth of information he cannot get 
himself to be taken seriously, and no man who is not 
thought serious can be a danger to a Government in 
this country. Now if a man like, say, Sir John 
Lubbock, in his House of Commons days, turned 
on his leaders, it might be necessary to remove him. 
But to suppress mere cleverness is really banal in 
its stupidity. 


It argues a want of perception to take the sallies of 
the free lance, we mean the really clever man, not the 
bore, so much to heart. Disraeli never made a mis- 
take of that kind. Lord Randolph Churchill attacked 
him and his Government and one of his principal 
bills soon after he got in the House, and Disraeli 
He had too good a sense of humour 
to want to mark down a brilliant man just because he 
might be troublesome. There is a vindictiveness about 
this sort of thing that does not add to the wholesome- 
ness of parliamentary life. Why what will our 
debates come to, if we are to have nothing but the long 
wind of the front benches and then the dead flat of the 
items? It is all very well for the leaders each side 
to wish to make all the rest of the party merely their 
pawns, as silent and as easily moved. But they should 
consider that able men will soon decline to go through 
the pawn stage. The alternative for them, theyjknow, 
will be ostracism or the Front Bench, and the sp ecula- 
tion will not be good enough. 


Mr. Lloyd-George has blessed the W elsh revival : 
he has given it his sanction, signifying his approval, we 
must admit, in a most tangible way. He abandoned 
one of his political demonstrations to make room for 
the revivalists. That was certainly practical well-doing ; 
and the grace of this attention of Mr. George to the 
rival demonstration may have had nothing to do with 
the little fact that in every place where the revival is 
in force, nobody will give even a thought to politics, 
far less attend a meeting. Mr. Lloyd-Geor ge as tutely 
made a virtue of necessity, shut up his show, and 
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attended the revivalist meeting. It would have been 
better to keep away altogether, as perhaps he dis- 
corered. No doubt he had the single eye in going, 
but it is conceivable someone there might make in- 
ferences of his own. 


The conviction of Jones the Wandsworth solicitor, 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment on Tues- 
day, should be a lesson to public bodies to scrutinise 
narrowly their bills of costs. Jones made fraudulent 
charges of close upon a thousand pounds for money 
out of pocket for surveyors’ and valuers’ fees and 
counsels’ fees in respect of fourteen rating appeals. 
There seems to have been little excuse for these pro- 
ceedings ; but they ran up a fine bill of costs. Mr. 
Alfred Nicol Henderson, then clerk to the Wandsworth 
Guardians, is a barrister, but he is singularly unac- 
quainted with litigation. Jones retained him, and got 
him to sign retainers, and sent him instructions to 
advise on evidence; and though the fees were never 
paid they appeared in the bill of costs with the bogus 
surveyor's charges. It is strange that Mr. Henderson, 
not having been paid, should not have investigated the 
bill as clerk to the Guardians. But neither did the 


taxing master, the clerk of the peace at that time, | 


demand to see the vouchers. A clerk to Jones ‘‘ split” 
on his employer out of revenge ; or everything would 
have been comfortable all round. 


The accident which occurred on the Midland Railway 
near Cudworth on Thursday morning was barely 
saved from being even a much greater disaster than 
it was. The express from Glasgow to London, travel- 


ling fifty miles an hour, caught up and telescoped a | 


slow mail train; and it seems tolerably certain that 
the sudden mist prevented the driver from seeing the 
signals. The presence of mind of a railway servant, 
who was on a goods train on a parallel line, alone 
prevented the disaster involving, as in the terrible 
Abbots Repton accident years ago, a third train. 
Remembering that a down express was due, the 


man took a detonator, hurried down the line, and | 


Was just in time to fix the explosive. There was 
not quite space entirely to arrest this second express, 
but though slightly damaged it was able to be used to 
carry back the wounded. The accident happened on a 
high embankment, where the wreckage of the carriages 
took fire. Six people, of whom four were passengers, 
were killed at once ; one man has since died, and of the 
fifteen injured some it is feared may not recover. 


The ill winds of the beginning of the week have at 
least brought rejoicing to the Meteorological Office. 
The thermometer has moved and the barometer stopped 
with an unexpectedness that has made the daily records 
an invaluable lesson in the subject. Oddly enough, 
the London offices were, so to speak, at the centre of 
the eccentricity. In the North all outdoor work was 
suspended ; in the Isle of Wight there was just a slight 
frost ; in London ice fell through the air and over one 
short period on Monday every street was a glissade. 
One statistician saw seventeen fallen horses between 
the Strand and Waterloo. The common attribute of 
all these manifestations was a south-east wind of a 
peculiarly biting power. Many old people were actually 
killed by it; it caused many disasters, and perhaps 
nobody who faced the force of it was unaware of its 
virulence. 


Poor Disraeli! that he should come to this, to rank 
in the shop window with the other wares of the adver- 
tising agent ; to take his place beside Boots the Cash 
Chemists, International Furs, Price’s Patent Candles 
and Savoy clarets. There is, though, a certain humour 
about it which would certainly have appealed to his re- 
fined cynicism. How he would have smiled at the puffing 
into vast importance of a fragment of an unfinished 
novel! The ‘‘ Times” is wonderful ; it is shocked by 
nothing. But the editorial side must look ahead, or it 
will be totally eclipsed by the advertising staff, now 
that they have taken to write as well as tout. Might 
not the editorial side undertake to finish Lord Beacons- 
field’s novel for him? But perhaps the advertisement 
writer has that in hand already. 


EXPECTATIONS AND CHANCES. 


iS Bae significance of the actual date of the opening 
of Parliament is usually nil; but its announce- 
ment never fails to produce at any rate one effect. It 
doubles the volume and speed of political chatter. The 
irrepressible busybody, whom no responsible public 
man would trust with a single item of true information, 
bursts into full song; spring has come for him. At 
dinner-tables, in the drawing-room, and, to those who 
will put up with him, in the club he can trill unceasingly 
his special knowledge of the reason why the par- 
ticular date was chosen, what the Government are 
going to do, and what the Opposition are plan- 
ning. This year he is particularly happy ; for the un- 
conventional date of 14 February is an inexhaustible 
theme. He finds the selection of S. Valentine’s Day 
pregnant with omens. The situation, he tells you, 
is very grave. Always an irritant to those who take 
a serious interest in public matters, he is this time 
an absolute scourge ; for there plainly are circumstances 
this year that very much enhance the ordinary signifi- 
cance of the Session’s opening ; and this makes him the 
more insistent, at the same time that it makes the 
man who really cares the more anxious to avoid him. 
_ Fortunately he is not in the habit of reading anything 
but gossip and the ‘‘ Daily Mail” ; so we at least are 
' able to escape him, and may be allowed to ‘‘ discuss 
the situation”, as he would say, without any fear of 
his trotting up to join in the discussion. 

We do not quite class in the chatterers’ category 
those members of the Opposition who are so greatly 
excited about the time of the next election and the 
intention of the Government as to its own demise. 
To them it is a really important matter and they have 
a right to make their calculations—vain calculations, 
probably ; but that is their look out. They might 
however observe a little more restraint in their expec- 
tations of the Ministry’s death. One is familiar with 
the impatience of the expectant, but anxious, legatee ; 
and suspense is painful always. But well-bred 
folk usually put on at least an appearance of 
decent calm, and even respectable solemnity; they 
remember that it is as incumbent on them to wait the 
end with dignity as on the moribund, or reputed mori- 
bund. They must not openly swear if he shows 
unexpected signs of recovery. But the Opposition are 
swearing quite audibly. Even the blameless ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette” cannot contain its anger that the 
Government will not commit the happy despatch. Did 
they send Mr. Balfour his white girdle—and all for 
nothing? Really Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
‘* Westminster ”’, Mr. Lloyd George and the whole family 
of them resemble nothing so much as the gathering of 
friends at the bedside—in certain primitive places—in 
anxious expectation of the wake, or the funeral. They 
explain to one another volubly that the poor fellow cannot 
possibly live ; that there is no chance of a mistake. 
There are recorded instances of that sort of talk exciting 
so strong a spirit of opposition in the patient as to 
resuscitate him. Might not our Radical friends take 
warning? We may disregard their solemn arguments 
about the Government no longer having the confidence 
of the country. That is political commonplace. Change 
sides, and it is we who should be saying it instead of 
the Radicals. But no Prime Minister ever considered 
himself bound by the course of bye-elections. Mr. 
Gladstone in particular treated them with supreme dis- 
regard. Constitutionally he was right. Then we are 
hearing again of fixed Parliamentary periods. We 
ought to have the American plan of elections at fixed 
times ; uncertainty, we are told, is bad for the country ; 
perhaps it is, but the evil of it never seems to strike a 
party except when it is in Opposition. We have known 
many Oppositions appreciate the beauty of quadrennial 
or triennial elections but never a Ministry. Changing 
sides in the House so alters the point of view that men 
never see these reforms in the same light when they have 
the power to effect them. It is just possible that the 
next Radical Government may deem its life so precarious 
as to make it worth while to sacrifice its possible 
duration for the certainty of avoiding long terms of 
opposition in the future—at any rate long terms without 
i an appeal to the country. But the unfortunate items 
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would hardly stand this from any leaders. It might be 
all very well for them; they might very likely reap the 
fruits of their suicide ; but the poor rank and file, who 
knows which of them would ever see Parliamentary 
life again? We cannot fancy any Government repeal- 
ing the Septennial Act and adopting the American 
system. And those who lightly advise the change 
should coasider what it means. Constitutionally a 
more fundamental change could not be. It would 
upset our whole system of Cabinet making ; it would 
reduce the power of Parliament over the Government to 
nil. And if the recurring period for elections were 
put at three or four years, there would be even more 
upsetof business than now. The Americans have six 
months topsyturvy every four years. Their sufferings 
from elections are worse than ours. 

Looking at things, now, from the Ministerial point of 
view, we do not deny that they have exceptional diffi- 
culties to face. The cricket analogy applies. It is well 
known that a Ministry is always in danger of being 
bowled out—sometimes by an apparently easy ball— 
before it gets set. The number of Unionist members 

_ who do not intend to seek re-election is a serious source 
of weakness. Party human nature is hardly capable of 
making great effort to stay a deluge that in any case 
cannot whelm itself. On the whole, however, we do not 
expect the Government to be beaten in the House. We 
rely on the nature of the average Conservative, who has 
the qualities of his defects. If he is dull, he is straight. 
He votes straight by nature, as well as by habit. He 
may be trusted to support his leaders in a crisis ; and, 
if vigorously whipped, can be brought to the spot. 
But of Sir Acland Hood’s vigour we confess we have 
some doubt. The Government will find the Post Office 
amendment not a pleasant fence to take ; they will find 
the Army votes, in our judgment, a worse one ; and the 
Budget will be far froma trifling obstacle. If they were 
to get a fall on the army, we should hold that they had 
brought the trouble on their own heads. For the sake 
of a popular cry of economy they have deliberately 
reduced the strength of the army, when all the world 
knows, and realises more every day, that it is inadequate 
in numbers to the duties it has to perform. If the 
Government fell on the Budget, it would be sheer bad 
luck. They are not responsible for bad times, and bad 
times forbid a popular Budget. 

Lastly the question arises, does honour or expediency 
compel the Government to go on to the bitter end? They 
have donemuch: they have carried through their South 
African policy ; they have passed a great Education Act; 
and they have kept the country out of war with Russia. 
They must at any cost pass an Aliens Bill. It ought to 
have been passed last year, and the vulgar violence of the 
Opposition did not excuse its abandonment. We have no 
doubt whatever that the Aliens Bill will be passed next 
session. 
question before going out ; but they will not. Redistribu- 
tion will doubtless figure in the King’s Speech, but it is 
not really urgent and will not be pressed. When they 
have passed the Aliens Bill, is there any real reason why 
Mr. Balfour should not, if so minded, ‘‘ declare” 2? Un- 
fortunately there is a reason. Foreign affairs are too 
much unsettled for Ministers to be justified in risk- 
ing a change of government when not compelled. 
Could any Liberal, in a calm moment, say that a Prime 
Minister, who honestly believes that in the existing 
international situation a change of government would 
be a grave danger to the country, is justified in risking 


a change while he still led a substantial majority in the | 


House of Commons ? 


MONSIEUR COMBES’ COLLAPSE. 


I ONSIEUR COMBES has gone, and that is so 

much to the good. Though there may be no 
reason to believe that we shall find more to commend in 
the policy of his successor than in that of M. Combes, 
yet France may be congratulated on having rid herself 
of a burden that was daily diminishing her prestige in 
the eyes of the world. His name had come to stand for 
€verything least savoury in Republican politics, and for 


that reason all self-respecting Republicans desired his | 
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We should like to see them settle the education . 


departure. But he has clung to his portfolio with a 
tenacity which it appeared nothing could affect. Even 
the Army scandals did not shake his hold until the 
man of destiny appeared in the person of M. Doumer. 
Between that gentleman and the President of the 
Council a duel has been in progress for some time 
which has caused great entertainment to the spectators, 
and has resulted in a striking personal triumph for the 
ex-colonial governor. What all the revelations of the 
‘* Figaro” and the denunciations of the Opposition 
failed to effect the candidature of M. Doumer for the 
presidency of the Chamber brought about with dramatic 
suddenness. This, of course, is not entirely due to 
M. Doumer’s own personality, but in great measure 
to the fact that the vote for the election of the 
President was secret. That ballot, therefore, ex- 
pressed the real views of those who voted, and 
made not only M. Combes but his ministry and the 
Bloc understand that his retention of his post was 
impossible. 

To grasp the full force of that view it must be 
remembered not only that the personal antagonism 
between M. Combes and M. Doumer was acute, but 
also that the latter was hateful to the Bloc because he 
had steadily refused to worship at their shrines and 
had throughout taken an independent course. Having 
made his mark as Governor of Indo-China he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his vigorous language in the 
Chamber and had attained the considerable position of 
Chairman of the Budget Committee. He has spoken 
his mind on M. Pelletan’s escapades, nor did he spare 
General André any more than he has spared M. Combes, 
who very willingly gave battle and carried his enmity 
so far as to attack the adversary in his constituency. 
On the other hand M. Brisson, the Government candi- 
date, was not unpopular and had held the post of 
President without any more show of partiality than is 
regarded as legitimate in the-Chamber. But he was 
well known as a strong partisan on the side of the 
Ministry. His deteat therefore was a Ministerial defeat, 
it was for M. Combes a ‘‘ soufflet en plein visage”. He 
Was much in the same position as Mr. Balfour would 
be if Mr. Gibson Bowles were elected Chairman of 
Committee by a combination of dissatisfied Unionists 
with the Opposition. 

Whether M. Combes saw the truth himself or had 
it forced upon him by candid friends, when his majority 
fell to six, is of no account. He had become intoler- 
able in great measure owing to his odious methods 
of conducting his campaign. The world has been 
astonished at times by revelations of the petty spites 
of great men. No one is surprised that M. Combes 


“was petty but the industry of his pettiness almost 


passes belief. It only serves to prove the appal- 
ling thoroughness with which delation has honey- 
combed the political as well as the military system in 
France. The correspondent of the ‘t Westminster 
Gazette ”’ (a strong anti-clerical) avers that M. Combes 
has transferred from his situation a certain river-keeper 
for the grave offence of having conveyed in his boat a 
member of some religious fraternity from one bank to 
the other. The more heinous crimes against the State 
committed by General André have obscured for the 
French public many of the equally base, if less destruc- 
tive, manceuvres of M. Combes’ own particular spies. 
As for .ur own people our newspapers tell them little 
enough of either. But the opponents of the Prime 
Minister in parliament have had their lives rendered 


intolerable for months by the system of espion- 
age to which they have been subjected. Even 


M. Clémenceau has not escaped and it is no extra- 
vagant assumption that the reason for it is to be 
found in his hostility not to the Republic but to the 
Government. 

M. Combes’ fall may have other and less favourable 
reasons, personal jealousies and the like, for a frequent 
distribution of offices is the most popular atmosphere 
for politicians every one of whom looks upon himself as 
‘*ministrable’”’. But the interesting point for the 
observer is that the Bloc has broken up for the 
first time. The system that opened in 1899 under 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau has received a shock from within 
that promises to be the first of a series. It would be a 
mistake to attribute the change of Ministry entirely to 


= 
= 
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the faults of the late Premier. If M. Combes went too 
fast for some, he went too slowly for M. Clémenceau and 
his friends. They have found hardly anything done 
out of the programme which they originally laid down. 


Two Years’ Service, Income-Tax, Separation of Church | 


and State, Old Age Pensions. Of these only the first 
will be carried before the next election, and M. Millerand 


has never ceased to make their inaction a cause of com- | 


plaint against the whole Ministry. After three years of 
office the only ‘‘ bag ” they have to show with the expen- 
diture of so prodigious an amount of powder and shot 
is the expulsion from their habitats of a certain number 
of unfortunate monks and nuns. The French Socialist 
party, to do it justice, has something in the nature of 
a constructive policy to boast and it naturally resents 
the incapacity of the Ministry to develop it. But the 
Republican and Radical quarrels are rather personal 
than political. The ‘* Progressive Radicals”, whose 
name is a quaint recognition of the fact that Radicalism 
may be obstinately Conservative, hope to act as the 
bodyguard of the new Ministry which looks like a new 
rendering of the old farce ‘‘ Men not Measures”. After 
all the majority of the Radical group, to say nothing 
of the Moderate Republicans, has no very consuming 
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_ template either the retention or the disappearance of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


desire for any of the measures that M. Clémenceau longs , 


for. Anti-clericalism united them for a time, but many 
who approved of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s original pro- 


posals have no sympathy at all with the methods by | 


which his successor put them into force. ‘* Anti- 
Clericalism is common form on a Republican platform 


in France just as in this country the Tory perorates | 


about the ‘‘ Empire” and the Liberal about ‘‘ peace 
and retrenchment’’. But there is often a wide difference 
between partisans who employ the same phrases when 
they come to translate them into practice. 


| his colleagues with an equal mind, but M. Delcassé 


lives to demonstrate the falsity of Gambetta’s maxim 
that there is no such thing as an indispensable man. 


THE REAL FOOD PROBLEM. 


MS leer policy of feeding neglected children in the 
elementary schools will undoubtedly suffer 
falling into the hands of extremists and faddists whose 
ideas bear no practical relation to the state of public 
opinion and circumstances. To put forward asa policy 
the proposal that the State should undertake the com- 
plete ‘maintenance of all school children could only 
enter into the heads of a sort of people whose support 
would do more harm than good to any cause with 
which they might be associated. Sir John Gorst, 
therefore, allowed himself to be manceuvred into an 
untenable position in consenting to preside at the 
Guildhall Conference which was held yesterday when 
this subject was discussed, amongst others, by dele- 
gates of various labour and Socialist associations, 
The moderate and reasonable supporters on business- 
like, solid common sense, and logical grounds, of the 
feeding of half-starved school children will naturally 
be estranged. Their object is the specific and definite 
one of saving, without any arri¢re pensée of introduc- 
ing social and political changes, the immense amount 
of money we are at present throwing away on educa- 
tion. Sir John Gorst’s friends are not so much 
interested in the feeding of children as an educa- 
tional reform to which we are being driven by good 
sense and economical considerations, as they are 


| in introducing a political or social change in the 


In any case the anti-Christian movement will receive | 


a check, for it is now evident that there are lengths to 
which it is dangerous to go against the Church even in 
France. The methods and manners of the majority in 
their wild anti-Catholic raid of the last few years has 
shocked the sentiments of large numbers of philo- 
sophic Radicals who have even less inclination to bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of the Freemasons than 
under that of the Church. Probably as things now are, 
an attempt to form a Ministry of Moderate Liberals 
would fail. 


proportion of its friends as a preliminary to any prospect 
of prolonged or even temporary stability. ‘* The Free- 
food Syndicate” as it has been unkindly called by a 
witty deputy, will exact the sustenance of a good section 
of its own members as the price of support accorded 
but the circulation of loaves and fishes is likely to 
become more rapid than of late. 
to the satisfactory conduct of a big campaign against 
the Church or in favour of any sweeping change. But, 
whatever his programme any Minister with moderately 
sane views will devote himself first of all to restoring 
popular confidence in the administration of the army. 
It is the general resentment at the revelations of the 
delation scandal that has brought the long latent dis- 
gust to the point of revolt and deposed M. Combes. 
It is hardly credible that M. Pelletan will be retained 
at the Ministry of Marine. His administration of the 
navy has not tended to increase public confidence in 
that branch of the service. As to the other Ministerial 


posts, there is only one that really concerns foreign | 


observers. That is of course the Foreign Office. It 
is highly improbable that a change is contemplated 
there. M. Loubet would certainly oppose vigorously 
any attempt to shift M. Delcassé who is the most 
valuable asset France has in her public life. During 
the present crisis in the East and with a dubious situa- 
tion in Morocco M. Delcassé is a necessity. Nearly 
every Frenchman is a lover of peace, every French 
business man certainly is, and M. Delcassé’s deposition 
would send a shiver through the frame of financial 
France, a shock not to be rashly administered by any 
Premier who desires to see good days. Though we 
are probably destined to witness another era of short 
Ministries, with a Bloc disintegrating rapidly or gradu- 
ally according to circumstances, the stability of M. 
Delcassé hardly seems doubtful. A good proportion of 


Frenchmen and the whole world outside would con- | 


direction of avowed socialistic theory. That of course 
is not Sir John Gorst’s reason for the zeal and energy 
he is displaying in this very important matter, and 
he sees as unwillingly as we do the harm which theorists 
of this character may bring on the efforts of all who 
look at the matter from his point of view as an educa- 
tional reformer. He had to begin his speech at the 


' conference by disavowing their aims ; and we are glad 


There are clear indications that the Bloc is | 
still sufficiently solid to compel the inclusion of a large 


This will not tend | 
| drop the futile pretence of making such an obviously 


to see that Dr. Macnamara’s amendment limited Mr. 
Will Thorne’s resolution to the practical point as to 
neglected children, and the recovery of the cost where 
possible. 

The matter is really independent of all theories and 
politics. It is simply a business affair in which rate- 
payers and tax payers have to consider whether they 
are getting sufficient value for their money by attempt- 
ing to educate half-starved and neglected children. 
Can such children really be physically and mentally 
educated? If not, what is to be done except either to 


hopeless struggle, or to see that on some plan or other 
there shall be a system of feeding in schools which 
shall make every child fit to take in the education 
which is provided for him at such an immense cost. 
As to ceasing to make the attempt to educate by public 
means, we do not believe that anyone thinks that would 
improve our position in any way, however absolutely 
he may be convinced that we get out of our system 
much less than we expected and had and have the right 
to expect. We are convinced that whoever gives any 
attention to discovering the leakage will end by finding 
that it is toa great extent caused by our trying to stimu- 
late bodies and minds in suspended animation through 
inanition caused by insufficient or improper nourish- 
ment. Money spent on securing that no child comes 
to school so maltreated ought to be regarded as a kind 
of salvage or insurance money paid to prevent a greater 
loss. The death-rate of children is a frightful fact of 


, our modern life ; and it is established beyond contro- 


versy that it is mainly due to bad feeding either through 
the ignorance or the neglect of parents. We believe 
it is mostly ignorance, though there is abundant neglect. 
The responsibility of parents is often talked about : but 
in what way can we prevent parents altogether ignorant 
of their elementary duties as parents from sending t0 
the schools a constant supply of ill-nourished children 
for the rate and tax payer to waste his money upon? 
It is almost harder to deal with these parents than with 
those who for other reasons besides ignorance feed 
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their children on injurious or too little food or none at 
all. One of the consoling thoughts in supplying the 
children of these vicious parents is that we should be 
able to fasten their responsibility on them as we cannot 
aow do. For outlay on their account we would at 
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least have a claim which should be enforced with the — 


greatest strictness. Not so much for the money as for 
the opportunity afforded of tightening the screw on a 
class of parents who at present escape responsibility. 
Instead of the school feeding of children lessening 
parental responsibility, it might be made a means of 
punishing those parents who now acknowledge no 
responsibility. We cannot spoil parents such as these 
whatever we do; and there seems a prospect of getting 
some control over them if we insist on feeding their 
children for the profit of the nation. For parents who 
kill their children merely through ignorance, or ruin 
them through improper feeding, the danger that what- 
ever feeling of parental responsibility they possess will 
be lessened need give no trouble. 
their children as they pay now, and will not take the 
trouble to shirk if they are under legal liability to 
reimburse expenses incurred on their account. 

If there is to be an improvement in living, it cannot 
be introduced through the parents directly. A begin- 
ning must be made with the children who, when they 


authorities. 


powers of coercion over landlords of insanitary propertye 
The Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the 
Poor was brought into existence in order that the public 
knowledge of structural defects and sanitary nuisances 
might stir up the local bodies to put the Acts into effec- 
tive operation. Its action was largely successful ; the 
authorities came to lend willing ears to complaints and 
their inspectors were stimulated to perform their duties 
by the consciousness that they were supported by their 
principals. The scene has changed, and all who have 
to do with the administration of the health laws are 
aware that the greatest obstacle to their enforcement 
is now the difficulties the London magistrate, and we 
are bound especially to mention Mr. Cluer at Worship 
Street, throws in the way of the officers of health 
This attitude is discouraging to the health 


_ committees, their medical officers and their inspectors, 


| terror not to the law-breaker but the law-enforcer. 
They will pay for | 


| 


and in this matter the magistrates are becoming a 
At 
present this is particularly unfortunate when the East 
End of London is passing in its poorer quarters, where 


_ broken-down insanitary property abounds, from the 


have learned at school to know by being fed properly | 
| small property have highly expert lawyers skilled in 
. finding out and making use of all the technical loop- 


themselves that cheese and pickles is not a diet on 
which infants flourish, will for the first time in the 
history of the working classes discover how to keep 
their numbers within the limits of comfort without 
slaughtering their progeny. As a means of educating 


parents and children alike in the most useful art | 


of all, the art of proper feeding, nothing can be so 
valuable to them as taking the matter out of their 
hands and feeding the children properly in spite of 
them. Those who can pay should pay for the privilege : 
those who try to avoid payment should be compelled to 
pay if they have the means: those who are truly too 
poor would alone be exempt. It is to this last class 
alone that the term free feeding would properly apply. 
We would not make feeding freer than it need ;be ; but 
so far as it must be free, it can be defended by reason 


of the importance of the proper feeding of children to the | 


national interests. There is plenty of improper feeding 
in families whose children do not attend the state-pro- 
vided elementary schools ; but as the nation does not 
spend its money on these families there is not the same 
reason for supervising them. It would not be neces- 
sary to feed all the children who attend the elementary 
schools. Medical inspection would sort out those 
who were suffering from lack of proper nourishment. 
Parents whose children had not to be fed would take 
credit to themselves for the exemption ; and a useful 
spirit of emulation would be encouraged amongst 
parents generally which would be of the greatest value. 
Nor must it be supposed that there is any desire to 
intraduce fancy feeding into the schools. The meals 
must be plain and wholesome, and marked especially 
by an absence from the menu of those luxuries of the 
ignorant poor which they so often mistake for food. 
No white bread destitute of nourishment, no boiled tea, 


_ article. The simple fact is sufficient. 


or other similar dainties, must be found on the school | 


tables. Moreover, the service would have to be 
organised in such a way that the children themselves 
would supply the necessary labour. In our schools at 
present there is too much done for the children which 
would be better done by themselves. 
of public feeding ought to be a most effective means 


rapacious British slum-owner into the hands of the 
more rapacious and infinitely more cunning foreign 
speculator in knacker’s house property. When there 
is actually a proposal to appoint sanitary inspectors 
who speak Yiddish, and the foreign alien owners of 


holes to evade the Acts, it is disheartening for those who 
know what good can be done by enforcing the law to 
find the London magistrate playing up to these gentry. 

In the days of a magistrate like Mr. Montagu Williams 
this was not so: the Acts were enforced strictly in their 
real sense and not with misplaced leniency towards a 
class of persons who are not entitled to consideration. 
Now most of the magistrates are inclined to look on 
the inspectors as people who ought to be discouraged 
rather than supported ; and receive their evidence with 
suspicion. There are whole streets that have been 
bought up by speculators in house property where the 
same class of nuisance recurs constantly, and the 
inspectors are always striving to have work done once 
for all which would effectually abate the nuisance. But 
the magistrate will accept the flimsiest pretence that the 
owner has carried out the repairs ordered, in opposi- 
tion to the evidence of the inspector that the whole 
proceeding is a sham, and that in a very short time the 
evil will be as noxious as ever. This is usually an 
evasion of the law on the part of magistrates under the 
guise of a judgment on the facts. In regard to insanitary 
property it is the object of the Health Acts that their 
provisions shall be as strictly construed as in the 
case of adulterated foods. There is no excuse on 
account of hardship if a tradesman sells an adulterated 
It is so in regard 
to house property, and if the magistrate assumes to 
judge of what he may call the equities, that is of such 
questions as the expense or hardship of doing what is 
really necessary to make the property sanitary, he is 
going outside his province. He has nothing to do with 
anything but the simple fact whether what has been 
done does effectually abate the nuisance ; and if it merely 
patches it up he ought to exercise the powers of the 
Acts. He lays down a low standard and the owners 


_ are encouraged to use every chicanery they can employ 


The provision | 


for the training of boys and girls in practical domestic | 
' of the property in poor districts is getting into their 


work. It would supplant much of the fancy and use- 
less ‘‘ cooking and domestic economy” which is ridi- 
culously unsuitable to the circumstances of the children 
to whom it is taught. 


MAGISTRATES AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


THE London police magistrate performs so many of 

his arduous duties to the advantage of the poorer 
classes that it is with regret we have to say that he 
does less than he might in the case of the Public 
Health Acts. 
Acts was formerly largely due to the local authorities 
themselves. They were not inclined to exercise their 


Laxity in the administration of these | 


to show they have conformed to it. 

The owners of small house property have always 
been the worst offenders against the law, and with 
the breaking up of many of the larger estates more 


possession. It is not desirable by any laxity of the 
sanitary law to make speculation in small houses 
easier than it is. As it is not possible by existing legal 
means to induce the magistrate to give the weight 
that ought to be given to the inspector’s evidence, when 
he urges that what professes to be a fulfilment of the 
magistrate’s order to abate a nuisance is only disguised 
refusal, some remedy must be found if the Acts are not 
to become a dead letter. The magistrate regards the in- 
spector as an interested witness led by professional zeal 
to exaggerate offences and minimise reparations. He 
also appears to fear that the inspector may use his 
powers in terrorem over his neighbours ; or that there 
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might be inducement to corruption and blackmailing if 


he did not reserve a power to decide the matter in the 
spirit in which he condones the ordinary offences which 
come before him. In common criminal cases we admit 
he is right and sympathy is a virtue. But he mis- 
conceives the Sanitary Acts entirely if he administers 
them with this idea. It appears almost as if it would 
be necessary to take away this assumed discretion by 
providing that he must accept the report of some 


| 


officer or assessor against whom it cannot be alleged | L I 
_ to point out that even supposing the internal troubles 


that he is prompted by self-interest or any other sus- 
picious motive. Perhaps it might be desirable that a 
medical officer of the London County Council should be 
called upon by the inspector to make a report which the 
magistrate would be bound to accept as conclusive ; 
and thereupon to make the necessary order without 
any regard to other considerations than the effectual 
suppression of the nuisance according to the intention 
of the Acts of Parliament. These recurrent nuisances 
always festering, and never cured, are the despair of 
sanitary authorities; and their efforts to secure reason- 
ably healthy dwellings are rendered abortive if a magis- 
trate allows himself to have any faked work passed off 
on him as a compliance with his order. He will not 
view the property for himself. He says, 1 am not an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


architect or a surveyor; and yet he refuses to accept , 
the testimony of the inspector whose experience is | 


large and practical. Ultimately therefore he decides 
the matter, on which he has confessed his ignorance, 
on grounds irrelevant under the Acts. 


Russia, the domestic affairs of the latter country, and 
the possibility of the near approach of a General 
Election in this country, there still remains much to be 
accounted for before one can be satisfied that the 
despondent tone to which we have referred is entirely 
warranted. In our opinion the present attitude is un- 
reasonable and if quotations should continue on the 
downward grade there should be many satisfactory 
purchases of cheap stock to be made by the shrewd in- 
vestor. Before leaving the subject it may be desirable 


in Russia should result in a revolution—and this very 
unlikely result is very generally accepted in the 
City—it must not be forgotten that whilst such de- 
velopment would operate as a ‘‘ bear” point, inasmuch 
as Paris would undoubtedly sell, it is also reasonable 
to suppose that it would hasten the conclusion of peace 
in the Far East and that is an extremely strong 
‘** bull ” point. 

The market in the finer securities has been very 
dull and the only event of interest in high finance has 
been the issue of a 5 per cent. Chilian Loan for 
£1,350,000 at 954, brought out under the auspices of 
Messrs. Rothschild: the lists were closed before the 
advertised date and the premium of 1 at which the 
loan stands is quite warranted as the security forms 
a satisfactory investment at the price. 

The bonds offered on behalf of the colony of New 
South Wales were eagerly applied for and it is unlikely 


| that any considerable allotment will be made except to 


If these Acts are to be administered with efficiency | t 
are to be kept open until Monday next for this 


some such provision as we have mentioned will have to 
be made. 
questioning the magistrate’s view of the facts. It might 
be some restraint on him if the local authorities made 


There is at present no simple method of | 


more use of legal assistance in presenting their cases | 
instead of entrusting them to the sanitary inspectors as | 


is most frequently done. Some of the local authorities 
are doing this more frequently now. But there are 


some classes of cases where they would find it exceed- | 


ingly useful to employ a member of the Bar to repre- 
sent them. For example, the magistrates have almost 
unanimously, it appears, resolved to treat the words 
‘*dangerous ” to health in the second section of the 
Public Health Act, 1891, as if they were meaningless ; 


and the authorities have reluctantly acquiesced in this. | 


If the meaning which the sanitary officers wish to give 
them were adopted, they would enormously extend the 
benefits of the Act. As it is, their view has never been 
placed before the magistrates with the force and 
emphasis which expert counsel could give to it; and 
it is undoubtedly the duty of the authorities to raise the 
point and have it finally decided, if necessary, by the 
High Court. The view we take is that the magistrates 
are becoming lax in their administration of the sanitary 
law relating to housing, a matter of the highest im- 
portance. One way for the sanitary authorities to show 
that they resent this attitude is to bring the influence to 
bear on them in their courts of that branch of the legal 


those who lodge the old bonds for exchange—the lists 


purpose, and the opportunity should be taken by any 
person holding the bonds to secure renewal. The pro- 
spectus is published of a 4 per cent. loan of £350,000 
at the issue price of 965 on behalf of the town and 
port of East London, Cape Colony ; the issuing bank is 
the Standard Bank of South Africa, and we may safely 
recommend it to those desiring a well-secured colonial 
municipal loan. 

The American market has been the bright spot during 
the week, and although the advices from New York are 
couched in more cautious terms than formerly, the 
general opinion is that prices will advance quietly, even 
although the present quotations in many instances are 
virtually on a ‘‘ boom” basis. The Ordinary stock of 
the Minneapolis, S. Paul and Sault S. Marie Co. is 
worthy of attention by genuine investors who can pay 


_ for the stock. We understand that the earnings of the 


road are excellent, and that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way have the control—at the present price the yield is 
slightly over 4 per cent., with a very good chance of 
increase. 

South African mining shares have been very dull, 
and the bears have been able to work with substan- 


| tial effect on a market which was rather overloaded 


profession to which all magistrates belong wherever a | 


suitable opportunity occurs. 


THE CITY. 
HESITATING and nervous feeling has pervaded 


with stock. The account of a speculator who dealt 
largely and had got out of his depth had to be 
closed, and this operation naturally assisted to depress 
the tone. The statement that the Chinese labourers 
had refused to work was promptly contradicted, and 
the gossip as to the intention of the Government to 


_ restrict the importation of Chinamen for the present 


the Stock Exchange during the past week and | 


with the exception of the American railroad market 
prices are lower on balance. It is of course quite 
simple to point to the general rise in values which has 
taken place recently and, on the ‘‘swing of the 
pendulum ” principle, to regard the set-back as the most 
natural thing possible. But the causes in the present 
instance are much more obscure and we have not been 


convinced by any of the general statements which have | 


been made on the subject both in the public press and 
otherwise. It would appear that it is rather in the 


nature of a psychological development similar, but con- | 


verse in result, to that alluded to in this Review a few 
months ago when we ventured to forecast a general rise. 
Then, a wave of optimism was evident throughout 
the bourses and to-day a strong feeling of pessim- 
ism is apparent. After due consideration has been 
given to the disturbing causes which are clearly 


arising from the industrial strikes in Germany and | 


_ was also not seriously considered. 


But the selling 
from Paris was quite sufficient to counteract any tem- 
porary recovery which took place from time to time, 
and the market closed at the lowest prices. The 
settlement begins on Monday next, and after the shake- 
out which has taken place we are in favour of the rise 
against the fall. 

A new company, Lacloche Freres Limited, formed 
to take over and develop the jewelry business of 
Lacloche Fréres and to open a branch in London has 
issued its prospectus. The capital is 4 480,000 and the 
average profit of the three years ending May 1904 
nearly £ 37,000. 


NELSON’S PENSION TEA INSURANCE. 


~ INCE we referred to Nelson’s Pension Tea Scheme 
“7 four weeks ago some important developments 
have occurred. A petition to wind up the company has 
been presented ; the payment of pensions was at first 
reduced and has now ceased altogether, and Mr. 
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Emerson Bainbridge has written a long letter with- 
drawing his candidature for the city of Hereford which 
‘he contemplated contesting in the Radical interest at 
the next election. It has long been obvious to the 
directors of Nelson’s and to most other people that the 
payment of pensions at the promised rate of 1os. and 
3s. a week could not continue. The widows who 
received these pensions were being paid far too much 
at the expense of other customers of Nelson’s, but 
they had been led to regard the annuities as a certainty 
for life and a great deal of distress has been caused by | 
their cessation, and it is said that hundreds of widows | 
have had to seek parish relief in consequence of 

Nelson’s failure to keep their promises. 

Mr. Bainbridge, in his letter on the subject, appro- 
priately divided the customers into three classes: first, | 
those who have become widows and who have received , 
jn pensions more than the extra price which they paid 
for their tea. Inasmuch as it would mean the posses- | 
sion of something like 415,000,000 to enable the com- | 
pany to fulfil the anticipations which it encouraged, the | 
making of any further payments to customers who have 
already made a profit out of their purchases seems out 
of the question. They will have to put up as best they , 
can with the disillusionment that has come to them at | 
Jast. The second class to which Mr. Bainbridge refers 
consists of customers who have become widows but 
who have not yet received trom the company so much 
as the extra they paid for tea. These people constitute 
a comparatively small liability, and it is proposed to 
provide the money to save them from loss ; this is not 
a serious undertaking for Mr. Bainbridge, and would | 
involve the return of only a very small percentage of 
the profits he had made out of the company. 

The third class is comprised of customers who have 
not yet become widows, but who have as a whole paid 
hundreds of thousands of pounds extra for their tea in | 
the hope of securing pension benefits. These people 
-have been monstrously treated. It is proposed that 
they shall continue to be customers and pay 2s. 4d. a ° 
pound for their tea; this 2s. 4d. is to be spent as 
follows :—1s. 4d. for tea; 6}d. for insurance ; and 53d. 
for Nelson’s shareholders. Having been deluded in 
the past, they are to be further deluded in the future. 
The benefits promised to them is a payment at the death 
of the husband, provided the widow is alive, which is , 
mathematically worth a pension of about 7d. a week. 
Mr. Ralph Price Hardy has certified the tables on which 
the benefits are based, and doubtless if the moneys were 
received and properly handled the benefits could be paid. 
We cannot refrain from expressing the opinion that 
Mr. Hardy by allowing his name to be advertised in 
this connexion to a quite exceptional extent has in- | 
advertently given encouragement to a most pernicious | 
scheme. A few people understand the significance of 
an actuary’s opinion ; the great majority have believed 
that Mr. Hardy approves and endorses the entire | 
Nelson programme. 

The company professes that this new insurance | 
‘scheme is sound, in which case it would not only pro- 
vide for the payment of claims during the early years 
but enable reserves to be accumulated for accruing 
liabilities. Mr. Bainbridge’s offer to provide a sum of | 
‘money sufficient to keep this insurance scheme solvent 
for twelve months therefore amounts to nothing: it is 
either throwing dust in the eyes of the public, or a 
confession that the insurance scheme is unsound. It | 
is proposed to provide a further sum to grant imme- | 
diate benefits to widows who have been customers for | 
some time: this also amounts to very little. 

The fact is that these specious proposals of restitu- 
‘tion are neither more nor less than a desperate attempt — 
to keep going a profitable business. The directors of | 
Nelson and Co. have proved to be utterly unfit to 
conduct an insurance company. By paying some 
widows a great deal too much and making no provision 
for the liability on account of the great majority of their | 
customers, they have acted unfairly between different — 
classes of policy-holders. Their conduct has been — 
precisely analogous to that of an ordinary insurance 
company giving a bonus of £1,700 on a policy assuring 
£100 in order to build up their business, thereby 
‘making it impossible to meet the legal claims of other 
policy-holders ; in addition they have taken for their 


' have shown. 


_ London, and cannot digest anything you eat ? 
| recall the case of a rich doctor, a martyr to dyspepsia 


_ sincerity that he was terribly hungry. 


curdling noises. 
‘least mind him: indeed regards him with affability. 
'A few members glare at him, and eye each other 


shareholders 50 per cent. of the premiums paid. 
Nelson’s pension tea has been a huge mistake as events 
If it is continued on any lines that have 
so far been mentioned we are afraid it will not be 
possible in future to characterise it otherwise. 


THE ANGEL CAR. 


Rost or snow in London always entails suffering 


for the well-to-do classes as well as for the unem- 
ployed. These sufferings are not the less acute because 
obscure to the man without the bellyful. He thinks, 
naturally, that you are wholly to be envied if you have 
plenty of money to buy bread and meat with. But what 
is the use of money for food if you have a succession 
of chills on the liver, such as vile weather brings in 
We 


in every conceivable form, followed by a beggar who 
piteously sought alms, and exclaimed with obvious 
The doctor 
enviously replied ‘‘ You very lucky beggar—I haven’t 
been hungry for months”. But it is not so much the 
grosser pains born of food or its absence that we would 
refer to. Rather, we have in thought the discomforts 


for the mind of the nervous or sensitive person 
_ caused at this season by the selfishness or criminal 


incapacity of others who clearly have neither nerves 
nor sense. Let us consider two ills, widely differing 
in character, to which many an unhappy and foolish 
Londoner—foolish for why should he be in town at 
such a time ?—has been subject during the last week. 


| The first is ridiculous, and therefore quite human and 


real. In frost and snow, the number of sleepers and 
snorers at certain London clubs is abominably increased. 
You go into the smoking-room after lunch and find 
yourself within range of a fat plethoric party who has 
gone to sleep in an armchair right in front of the fire 
and is wheezing and snorking horribly. It is of no use 
turning to the morning room, the library or the billiard- 
room. He is there too making a series of blood- 
The average member does not in the 


inquiringly, but nobody takes action as a rule. Now 


' and then the bell is rung and the waiter ordered to 


wake the offender. It comes to nothing. He wakes 
with a look of guilty innocence, merely to drop off 


' again in a few minutes and make noises more hideous 


than ever. When will committees take heart to deal 
drastically with that curse of life, the club snorker ? 
It is a farce having a strict ballot on examination of 
all new candidates, postponing names again and again, 
blackballing for minor offences such as those of race, 
occupation or reputation, when people guilty of sleeping 
loudly are elected freely and encouraged in the habit. 
Driven past all bearing, you rush from the club-house 
in a state bordering on nervous collapse, to find 
yourself and all London, men, women, and, worst of 


' all, the wretched horses, sliding and slipping on sheets 


of ice which the authorities have carefully provided by 
suffering the slush of a recent thaw to remain on the 
pavement and the roadway till it freezes. After the 
horses have floundered about on this glassy surface for 
a few hours or so, a sight to wring the soul, a little 
perfunctory gravel is scattered, and then nothing more 
is done till it thaws. After this, authority waits for it 
to freeze again. If there is no hope of a frost, the 
little mud which remains on the road after a day or 
two’s waiting—most of it by then has been splattered 


| by the great flat hoofs of the van horses on to the 


walls of the houses and the persons of the foot 
passengers—is shovelled up and carted away; and 
authority can point with pride to the beautiful state 
of the London streets. It is hateful to be splattered 
with mud; it is hateful to drive in a hansom on 
the glassy roads, expectant every moment of being 
shot out intc the muddy road. But perhaps there is 


_ nothing that wrings one so often and so much as the 


terror of the floundering horses. It is quite clear that 
the authorities can’t and won’t keep the roads in 
order. The only escape from this misery that occurs 
to us is the motor. Save for side slips on a gigantic 
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scale, and a certain amount of smashing up—which, 
however, takes place no matter what the condition of 
the roads—the motor really seems as happy, to the 
inexpert eye, in slush and on ice roads as in its 
element -the dust. When we first smelt it, and heard 
it, and saw it, it appealed to us as a visitor from the 
nether world. It was a very devil at night—the 
fearsome red glare of its eyes, the shriek, the horrid 
explosions of it. And then the people who rode it— 
their goggles—their furs. Fancy the skinning of 
animals that will have to take place when we all 
drive motors. But imagine the swift, smooth-going 
motor taking the place of the wretched, struggling 
horse on the ice roads prepared by authority, saving 
many a poor beast from the knacker; and then you 
have not a devil, you have an angel. Electricity, 
petrol, this is the real thing. In America everything 
will go by electricity ere long. Think of the electric 
cars of Paris, and then of the Pandemonium in 
Piccadilly on a frosty evening in January. All that is 
necessary in Paris is to dodge the electric cars 
successfully when you are off the pavement. Of 
course accidents occur now and again. Something 
above gives way, or is torn out of its socket, 
and people on the top of the car may suffer. And 
obviously there can be too many electric cars for 
safety. For instance, in New York on Wednesday 
Sir Charles Wyndham was getting out of the first 
electric car to get into the second near by, when he 
was knocked down by the third, and had his shoulder 
dislocated. But, if electric cars and motor omnibuses 
do not solve the difficulty entirely for passengers, 
they certainly do for horses. Years ago electric cabs 
were not an absolute success from the shareholder 
point of view. But for long the chief omnibus com- 
panies have been playing with the motor omnibus 
question. They were understood to be watching one 
another, big with plan and counter-plan. It would 
be interesting to learn why so little has come of these 
preparations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL: THE DUBLIN 
GALLERY. 


“| oat seems to be a general agreement among 

the critics that the name and programme of the 
International Society are too big for what it succeeds 
in doing, and also that its exhibition is too big for its 
actual strength, that there is too much of pretentious 
and indifferent work. 

I should not be inclined to give much weight to the 
first ground of complaint. If an exhibition is an 
interesting one it matters very little what it is called or 
what were the original intentions of its founders. It 
was pretty obvious from the first that the attempt to 
hold a really international yearly exhibition in London 
was bound to break down sooner or later. The Society 
could reckon on a few staunch and regular supporters 
in foreign countries, and the occasional appearance of 
other important artists, and no more was to be ex- 
pected. That all or many of the important artists of 
other countries should send their work speculatively to 
London year by year was not to be reckoned on. What 
was to be expected has happened. Associated with 
Mr. Lavery was a group of French painters who have 
exhibited with him in various parts of the world since 
they came together in the Champ de Mars. These 
stalwarts are Messrs. Blanche, Simon, Cottet and 
Thaulow, and two of the most solid works in the 
present exhibition are the portraits by the first and 
second of these. M. Rodin, by accepting the post of 
president last year and contributing to the exhibitions, 
has greatly strengthened this group, and among other 
exhibitors this year are Messrs. Zorn, Carriere and 
Carolus-Duran. The limited nature of the foreign 
forces was obscured in the earlier exhibitions by the fact 
that a number of works were borrowed from dealers 
or collectors. There is very little of the retrospective 
and borrowed element this year, except in the section 
of drawings and prints; Messrs. Durand-Ruel have 
their own exhibition of Manet, Degas, Monet and 
others at the Grafton. Hence, a good deal, the dis- 
illusionment of the critics. On the other hand the 
Society has its own illusions, and persists in casting a 


wide net and bringing in all Europe after a fashion. 
The haul is a poor one, and it is a real ground of com- 
plaint that much of the work shown was undeserving 
of transport. 

So much for the foreign side. On the home side the 
supporters fall into two sections. At the start there 
was the solid body of the Scottish School, headed by 
Messrs. Guthrie and Lavery. This force has now been 
divided to some extent by the Scottish Academy, but 
the Society reckons Messrs. Lavery, Walton, Hornel, 
Brough, Nicholson, Pryde and some others in its 
present exhibition. The second section includes a 
number of artists who exhibit freely in various exhibi- 
tions, of which the International is one. Examples are 
Messrs. Strang, Charles Shannon, Ricketts, Mark 
Fisher, Conder, Peppercorn. Then there is a third 
section, that of drawings and prints, to which import- 
ance has always been given in the exhibition under the 
lead of Mr. Pennell and Mr. Sullivan. 

I have made out this rough ground-plan so as to draw 
a moral. If all these artists put their full force into the 
exhibition, the New Gallery is not too big for a yearly 
show. But this is not the case. The cosmopolitan 
illusion fills too much space, and the stronger men do 
not fillenough. If the forces that have been scattered 
during the last year in the Guildhall Exhibition, 
the Portrait Painters, the Institute, the Society of 
Twelve, the Landscape Exhibition and other places were 
concentrated here, the effect would be very different. 
Whether it is more to the advantage of the individual 
artist to scatter or concentrate is a question which only 
he can answer, but the scattering and crumbling cer- 
tainly do weaken a society like the International. 

In my view, then, limitation and concentration should 
be the watchwords of policy for the International, if its 
future exhibitions are to be more satisfactory. The 
foreign exhibitors should be very specially selected, 
and the stronger men among the members here induced 
to put their force into the exhibitions. The ambition 
to rival the Academy in imposing scale and inclusive- 
ness would be a mistaken one. The history of the 
Champ de Mars Salon is a warning against that. The 
independent societies should rather aim at coherence, 
at manageable and congenial grouping. To secure 
this a very important matter is their constitution. The 
present constitution of the International is less satis- 
factory than that of the Academy. The Academy con- 
sists of members and associates, the former constituting 
the council by rotation. In the International there is 
no class of ‘‘ members” except the honorary members, 
and the ‘‘ associates” appear to have no powers, the 
council remaining fixed. 

I have given so much space to the general character 
of the Society because it has reached a rather critical 
point in its career. In a later article I will deal with 
what is of chief interest in the work exhibited, but 
to-day I must turn to another matter of pressing 
interest. Some time back I described the project for 
founding a gallery of modern art in Dublin. The 
exhibition of the works it was proposed to buy 
has now closed. It roused great interest and enthv- 
siasm and gallant efforts have been made to raise 
the necessary funds. I do not know how much has 
been secured, but in the absence of any gift on the 
heroic scale it seems unlikely that the scheme of 
the promoters can be carried through as a whole. 
That scheme, it will be remembered, was to 
buy a number of pictures and drawings carefully 
selected from the Staats-Forbes collection and includ- 
ing many works by Constable, Millet, Corot and 
other masters English and foreign, but particularly of 
the romantic French School. In addition to this it was 
proposed to buy the collection of later French painters 
lent by Messrs. Durand-Ruel. This collection con- 
tained some fine works, but was not so carefully 
selected. On this side I think the promoters might 
very well take in sail and be content with the Puvis de 
Chavannes and the ‘‘ Musiciens Ambulants” of Manet 
for the present. The Forbes collection is the part 
of the project to concentrate upon, and even here there 
is room for retrenchment: a half or a third of the 
hundred and sixty works would make a splendid nucleus 
for a gallery. 

Meantime there is some danger to the success of 
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the movement from those aimlessly obstructive forces 
that interfere when a very fine thing is in the way of 
being done quite simply and directly. The Royal 
Hibernian Academy, which lent its rooms for the exhi- 
bition, and was understood to be supporting the 


; nt, has issued a manifesto in the papers. The  ! \ 
nn \ ' in acalculation provoked by the French newspapers. 


document is ill expressed and ambiguous, but its gene- 
ral effect is to throw cold water on the scheme and to 
invoke the kind of machinery which we know from 
experience would infallibly strangle or pervert it. 
Fortunately the effect of this document has been dis- 
counted by the letter of a correspondent who explains the 
exact amount of weight that it carries. It was 
drawn up by the Council of the Academy, and that 
Council consists of two architects and four painters. 
Of these painters one strongly dissented, so that this 
vague pronouncement represents the views of three 
painters. It would be unkind to inquire who these 
painters are, and it would not be fair to assume that 


| 


BIZET, HIS REVENGE. 


= has been or is going to be or is being cele- 

brated at the Opéra Comique, Paris, the 1,o00th 
performance there of Bizet’s‘‘ Carmen”. I don’t know 
precisely how matters stand, for I have been absorbed 


Probably everyone knows by now that a war between 


' the Russian and Japanese nations is raging somewhere 
'in Asia. Day by day | have read the death-bill and at 


they really mean to throw doubt on the value of the | 
Forbes collection; but if so, they are unlikely | 


to reverse the artistic judgment of Europe. The 
danger does not lie in that direction, but in the distrust 
sown in the minds of those who have no convic- 
tion, and the apparent reasonableness of the demand 
for academic committees, ‘‘ independent advice ”’ and all 
the rest of it. That way, it cannot be too clearly under- 
stood, lies a Chantrey collection. The other way is to 
back up the man who has conviction, knows where to 
get advice when necessary, and has proved it by the 
collection shown in Dublin. 


To give an idea of the European importance of the | 


Forbes collection I add a simple list of names and of 
the number of pictures or drawings by each. 

Of the English school: Constable (14), Wilkie (2), 
David Cox (1), De Wint (1), Cotman (1), Cecil 


Lawson (2), Whistler (6), Peppercorn (1), Mark | have passed since ‘‘Carmen’’ was produced. Since 


(2), Conder (4), Orpen (1). Of the French school: | 1875 it has voyaged all over the world, and it is 


Fisher (2), James Charles (1), William Stott (1), Steer 
Géricault (2), Michel (2), Delacroix (2), Barye (1), 


Troyon (5), Isabey (2), Decamps(1), Daumier (3), Diaz 


(6), Courbet (5), Daubigny (3), Dupré (1), Monticelli | 
(5), Ricard (1), Boudin (1), Cazin (2), Harpignies (2), | 


B. Lepage (1), Fortuny (1), Gérome (1), Degas (1), 
Fantin-Latour (7), Legros (4), Monet (1), Carolus- 
Duran (1), B. Constant (1), Vollon (1). Of other 
schools Leys (1), Jongkind (3), Israels (2), Artz (1), 
M. Maris (3), J. Maris (4), Mauve (3), Bosboom (1), 
Segantini (5), A. Stevens (2), Lenbach (1). j 
Argument seems needless on such alist. One or two 
items are open to question, but as a whole the collec- 


is quite incredibly good. The lonides is meagre in 
comparison. 
D. S. MacCo 


SONG FROM AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 


HOE: the great explorer, 
Love whom none can bind, 
Youth that looks before her, 
Age that looks behind, 
Joy with brow like Summer’s, 
Care with wintry pate, 
Masquers are and mummers 
At Life’s gate. 


Pow’r with narrow forehead, 
Wealth with niggard palm, 
Wisdom old, whose hoar head 
Vaunts a barren calm ; 
Haughty overcomers, 
In their pomp and state ;— 
Masquers all and mummers 
At Death’s gate! 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


length I have established it beyond a doubt that—if 
the French newspapers report the truth—not only are 
Japan and Russia depopulated, but there is a minus 
quantity of humanity left, a sort of human vacuum. 
Intensely preoccupied by this fascinating statis- 
tical problem, some musical events have escaped 
my attention. Perhaps, after all, my time has 
not been wasted. Have I not been engaged in 
‘pegging out claims for posterity”—not by the in- 
fantile process of sticking bits of wood in places of 
which I don’t know the names, names I couldn’t pro- 
nounce if I did know them, but by pointing out where 
land can be had very cheap. Like the astronomer men- 
tionedin last week’s paper who discovered Neptune in his 
study, I have discovered two vast uninhabited countries 
in a newspaper. The process reminds me of the gentle- 
man who, according to the newspapers of ten years 
ago, found a comet in his backyard. What it was 
doing there and how he got rid of it I do not know. 

All this, however, in an article ostensibly on a musical 
subject is an idle digression. Leaving, therefore, the 
politicians and political economists to make full and 
proper use of my astonishing discovery, let me continue 
with the smaller subject of Bizet. The thousandth 
representation in one theatre alone—it is a figure that 
amazes one. If Bizet were alive to-day he would be a 
younger man than Saint-Saéns ; scarcely thirty years 


impossible even to guess how many times it has been 


Corot (16), Rousseau (5), Millet (16), Jacques (2), given. Bizet must be reckoned as one of the most 


popular composers of the nineteenth century ; yet there 
is not, to my knowledge, a single trustworthy account 
of his life. I have read several sketches and found 
them padded with drivelling anecdotes of the sort which 
fill the achievements of hard-working musical book- 
makers. For instance, I read somewhere that Bizet 


| Was an extraordinary pianist and once played at first 


sight something from a very elaborate full score ; and 


_ Liszt was reported to have said that he thought there 
_ was only one man living who could do that—meaning 


Liszt. Elsewhere I have read that Bizet was no 


tion, as the proposed foundation for a modern gallery, | pianist. And so on, and so on, af nauseam. Finally, 


| we all know that Bizet died heart-broken because of the 


failure of ‘‘ Carmen”. But—— 


But, if there is any faith at all to be put in direct 


' statements of fact supported by quotations from letters, 


all this is nonsense. Bizet did not die of a broken 


' heart ; ‘‘Carmen’”’ was never a failure. This informa- 


tion I lately culled from the last journal in the world in 


_ which one would have expected to find it, ‘‘ Le Petit 


Parisien”, and it occurred in an article by—of all 
people—the gentleman who signs “Jean Frollo”’. I 
have at various times read many of Mr. Jean Frollo’s 
essays with pleasure and profit; but it had never 
occurred to me that he was destined to come forward 
to sweep away a lot of rubbish that has accumulated 
round Bizet’s memory. I take it that his statements 


' are true because they are explicit and chapter and verse 


is given for them. This one article affords a better 


_ view of Bizet than the more elaborate biography in 
**Grove”’; and whereas the Grove ”’ article is written 


in lame and nerveless English, innocent of literature, 
Mr. Jean Frollo’s is in racy and sufficiently literary 
French. He tells us first the stuff of which Bizet’s 
father was made. Asa youngster this intrepid gentle- 
man left Rouen—and this will not surprise anyone 
who has ever lived in Rouen—and went to Paris; 
and in Paris he became a barber’s assistant, which 
it is not absolutely necessary to do simply because 


have left Rouen. His musical talent being 
| discovered, he was taken in hand and trained 
, and became a fairly well-known Paris musician. He 


married and the composer called Georges Bizet was 
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born to him (I cannot say why his proper Christian 
name was changed to Georges, but such tricks are 
common to all classes of French people). Georges also 
showed musical talent and became a musician. After 
infinite difficulty he won the prix de Rome, that useless, 
fatuous survival from a time when Italy was still a 
centre of artistic culture. He then wrote a number of 
works of more or less importance, and they were more 
or less successful. As this article is not a biography 
of Bizet they need not concern us here. At last he 
came to ‘‘Carmen”. If it was not an unbounded 
success it had, for those days, quite a satisfactory run. 
Poor as the comic opera of the period was, it had not yet 


descended to the infamous depths of idiocy to be found , 


in the various ‘‘Girls” musical comedies of to-day, and 
so it was not enabled to tap the largest section of the 
public—the fools—and secure runs of some years ; and 
if ‘*Carmen” did not have a popular success to com- 
pare with that of a Gaiety production, it was regarded 
at the time as anything but a failure. Judging from 
one of Bizet’s last letters, quoted by Mr. Jean Frollo— 
a letter full of confidence, hope and energy—the com- 
poser himself was not dissatisfied. So away with one 
more romantic anecdote, which only the Crowests of 
the future will venture to repeat. 

As for the press criticisms, I don’t suppose Bizet 


gave them a moment’s attention. It must be remem- | 


bered that impartial musical and dramatic criticism— 
criticism as we understand the word—hardly exists in 
France—(as for Germany, no English critic who has 
received the visit of some unsophisticated German 
beginner, and heard his compliments, thenceforth pays 
much attention to German criticism). In France 
criticism is the réclame, and according to the amount 
of the pay varies the ardour and length of the éloge. 
The system is recognised as openly as that of the 
claque. The chefs of the claques of the Opéra and 
Opéra Comique of Paris must be as well known to the 
habitués as was the chef of the claque of the Brussels 
opera after I had been one day at the house of a singer 
when he came to collect his tribute or blackmail. 
When I speak of this matter I claim absolute know- 
ledge of all the smallest details of the system. As with 
the claque, so with the critics and the criticism ; the 
applause is paid for and the criticism is paid for. The 
critic is simply a sort of advertisement canvasser making 
the most of the space at his disposal; and he has an 
advantage which an English canvasser has not—if the 
advertisement rates are not duly paid an unfavourable 
notice appears. 
papers do not work on this system ; it is generally re- 
cognised ; and should there be any contradiction of my 
statement, it will be intended for English consump- 
tion only. On the whole our English method seems 
better. I have denounced the ordinary hack-critics in 


Only two—or perhaps three—Paris | 


my most eloquent terms, but I don’t believe there is | 


one now at work who would accept a bribe, and I 
don’t believe there is an editor left who would ask him 


todo so. In the ‘ Fortnightly” for August, 1894, I | ° 
' an unreasonable request. Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 1s 


published a letter from an editor demanding favourable 
notices for certain concerts because the entrepreneur 
advertised, and the original is still with me. It is signed 
by a gentleman who was connected with the evening 
version of those two halfpenny papers, morning and 
evening, which have brought cheap journalism into the 
London gutter. Such a letter could not be written 
now, and such letters were not often written in the 
past. Rather, as I pointed out in the same ‘ Fort- 
nightly” article, some of the critics, backed by the 
large circulation of their newspapers, secured commis- 
sions to write librettos ; and they freely damned works 
for which the librettos were written by their rivals. In 
France, where all these tricks are commonly known, this 
procedure would have counted for nothing ; whereas in 
England, where criticism has always been supposed to be 


impartial, it has counted for a great deal—for many | 


figures in some banking accounts. But this kind of 
criticism, blatantly, brazenly, commercial, has proved 
less annoying than that of the lickspittle sort, or, to 
speak more frankly, the Kensington Gore sort, in 
which one sees always the critic’s eye fixed on his 
subject with a half-smile of expectant praise. 

For one reason or another, then, the criticisms passed 
on ‘*Carmen”’ were not gushing; and if this did not 


affect Bizet, it may have had something to do with the 
fate of the opera. Anyhow, after the composer's death 
the opera was quietly placed on the shelf. There it lay, 
neglected by the French, until it was played with 
immense success abroad, and then the French made aq 
remarkable discovery—that ‘‘Carmen”’ was the very 
incarnation of their national spirit. They were a long 
time in finding that, but the thousand performances 
at the Opéra Comique, not to mention the numberless 
representations throughout the country, show the 
sincerity with which the claim is put forward. As a 
smart woman never tires of admiring herself in a look. 
ing-glass, so the French are never weary of going to see 
themselves as reflected in ‘‘Carmen”. Bizet has his 
revenge. His shade doing its nightly prowl along the 
Boulevard—all Parisian ghosts do that every night— 
may well take the turning that leads to the Opéra 
Comique and indulge in a quiet chuckle that 7/s work 
keeps the concern going. 

And now, to celebrate this 1,00oth performance they 
are going to honour the composer. How should it 
be done? In China they would make his father an 
earl, so that, though Georges was the son of a barber, 
Georges’ father was a peer. The Wagner family pro- 
pose that the public should celebrate the 1ooth anniver- 
sary of Wagner's birth by making a present of 100,000 
marks and a new theatre to the Wagner family. The 
Germans, however, knew exactly how it should be done 
in the case of Brahras. As soon ashe had written a sym- 
phony that nobody could understand they made him 
a Doctor of Philosophy. When an Englishman writes 
a particularly tedious oratorio they make him a knight. 
They had far better make hima Doctor of Medicine on 
the ground that he has tried to kill a large number of 


- people ; and if he has not succeeded, still he has done 


his best. The French will probably honour Bizet 
cheaply. According to Mr. Jean Lorrain there exists in 
the cellars of the Opéra Comique a statue of the com- 
poser and it is proposed to stick this up in some park. 
What could be easier, what more effective? The 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts has only to sign his name, a 
few hundred francs can easily be collected for a 
pedestal and a site can easily be secured, and the whole 
thing is done. For a mere song the composer is 
honoured, a park is ornamented, public persons are 
given a chance of spouting about the glory of France, 
and everyone is satisfied. Only, perhaps the shade of 
Bizet making its tour the evening after the unveil- 
ing will seek the honoured spot and chuckle a little 
ironically. 
Joun F. Runciman. 


DRAMATIC TRANSLATION, 


yeaa happens ‘‘ when an irresistible force meets 
an indestructible body’? I give it up. But I 
know what happens when an irresistible person makes 


always irresistible, addressed to this Review last 
week a letter in which he urged me to write ‘‘ two 
columns ” conveying ‘‘a canon of translation for plays 
written in slang and in dialect”. Well, three weeks 
ago I gave my canon, and gave it in quite a long- 
winded way. But, since Mr. Shaw wants me to repeat 
myself in a still more long-winded way, I will see what 
can be done. After all, questions of dramatic trans- 
lation really are rather important. And perhaps it is 
better to convince people about a thing than not to 
bore them about it. So I will try to provide one of 
those canons two columns long that on the outstretched 
finger of Time, &c. 

Mr. Shaw says that though he, like me, would trans- 
late the slang and dialect of a Russian peasant into 
ordinary, unremarkable English, he would thereby be 
grossly misrepresenting Tolstoy. And he seems to 
regard the whole situation as desperate. That 1s 
what comes of being a confirmed idealist. Transla- 
tion can never, of course, be a perfect vehicle. Some- 
thing must always be lost in it. There must always 
be a compromise. But let us not wring our hands. 
Rather, let us try how hard a bargain we can drive 
with the Nature of Things 
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Roughly, there are two methods of translating a | 


play—the scientific way, and the zxsthetic way. For 
the student in his library, let the author’s text be 
rendered with all possible fidelity. Let exact equiva- 
lents be found for every phrase, so that the student at 
leisure shall be made privy to the author's every minutest 
meaning, and shall drink ever so deep at the well of 
ethnology, and shall be all the while deeply impressed 
by the piety and the ingenuity of the translator. But 
in the theatre we do not want to be constantly pulled 
up sharp by our admiration for the translator. We 
want to forget the translator’s existence. We want 
even to forget the author’s existence. 
is merely the play: not ethnology, but humanity: 
human beings generically, not foreigners specifically. 


What we want | 


| ought to say ‘‘ since she must say something ”’. 


| 


| 


We want to be as nearly as possible in the position of | 
such people as are compatriots of the author and saw | 


the play acted in the original version. 
that Tolstoy’s play has been acted in Russia, to the 
Russian people who saw it there was nothing 


Now, assuming | 


extraordinary and remarkable in the utterances of the | 


dramatis persone. The Russian characters were using 
just the queer slang and dialect which Russian 


peasants use in real life, and which is familiar to all 


Russians. There would be nothing extraordinary and 
remarkable to us in hearing Russian characters talk 
ordinary and unremarkable English. The inherent 


incongruity would pass unnoticed. But, when these | 


characters talk a lingo which we associate only with 
certain classes in English life, then their utterances 
take on a tyrannous importance, and, instead of merely 
grasping the significance of what they say, we are 
wondering all the while what they will say next. We 
are so preoccupied by the form that the spirit eludes 
us utterly. 
incongruity of English language on the lips of Russian 
peasants. Of course, the translator’s aim was to pre- 


All that we are conscious of is the glaring | 


serve local colour as much as possible—to give usa | 


true impression of Russian peasants. But his means 
necessarily defeat his end. For in seeing the trans- 
lation acted we do not say to ourselves ‘‘ These 
are real Russian peasants”, but ‘‘These, we must 
remember, are not English, but Russian, peasants” 


When I said just now that we want in the theatre not | 


ethnology, but humanity, I did not, of course, mean 
that we want to imagine the foreign characters not to 
be foreigners. I meant that we want to be able to take 
their foreignness as a matter of course, and so to go 
straight to our comprehension of them as human beings. 
The translator who enables us to do that is really the 
most faithful translator, for he puts us as nearly as pos- 
sible into the position of a native audience. Of course, 
his task is the easier when the original language can 
be faithfully translated into usual English. His real diffi- 


culty is when usual English has to be found for original | 


oddities. 
English must be. 

Remember (I have not forgotten) that I am dog- 
matising only about translations for the theatre. It is 
interesting and valuable, for the student, to learn that 
a foreign peasant will, to express a particular meaning, 
use some form of speech for which there is, in English, 
a very near equivalent. But the translator for the 
theatre has to ask himself *‘ Would an English peasant, 
to express that particular meaning, use this very near 
equivalent for that form of speech?” He has to dis- 
tinguish carefully between practical equivalents and 
equivalents that are merely verbal. To explain 
the difference between these two kinds, let me 
take the case of ‘‘S’elp me”, which has been so 
much bandied between Mr. Maude, Mr. Shaw and 
myself. ‘‘Nan’’, says Mr. Maude, referring to the 
child in whose lips the phrase was placed, “‘ living 
among people not careful of the truth, helps out nearly 
every assertion with a little oath by way of assurance 
that she is not telling a fib”. I have no doubt that 
little Russian girls do often swear under the slightest 
provocation. Nor have I any doubt that ‘‘ S’elp me’ 
is a near translation of one of their favourite oaths. 
But little English-speaking girls are not in the habit of 
swearing; and so the though verbally 
near, is practically far. ‘‘S’elp ’ or any other oath 
would be uttered by a little ne ill ee girl only 
under extreme provocation. When Nan utters it on 


But, by hook or crook, found that usual — 


"the English stage, it sounds ugly and has at once a 
violent significance, very different from its original 
significance. I have been challenged to say what she 
Nor 
have I any diffidence in replying. The matter is quite 
simple. To get my reply, I have merely to ask myself 
‘* What would Nan, being herself, and being placed in 
those circumstances, have said, to convey that same 
meaning, if her language had happened to be English 
instead of Russian?” Of course she would have merely 
said ‘‘I promise you’’, or ‘‘ Really and truly”. Either 
of these phrases would give to an English audience the 
exact nuance that was given to a Russian audience by 
the native equivalent for ‘‘S’elp me”. Something 
would be lost to us, doubtless. An ethnological detail 
would be lost. But, s’elp me, I would barter that 
gladly for the dramatic truth. 

The duty of a translator for the theatre is very 
much akin to the duty of an oral interpreter. When 
two men meet, each ignorant of the other’s language, 
it is the interpreter’s business to make them understand 
each other as fellow-men, not to proclaim the exact 
width of the gulf that separates them as foreigners. 
The difference between the uses of two languages is not 
less than the difference between the languages them- 
selves. Therefore interpretation must, if it is to be 
effectual, be broad and free. I forget whether Mr. 
Shaw speaks Arabic, and I do not know whether he 
numbers any Arab chiefs among his friends. But let 
us assume that he does. And let us suppose that one 
of these Arab chiefs came to stay with him in 
London, and were brought by him one day to 


see me. I should say to the stranger “I am 
delighted to meet you” But this, _ literally 
translated, would be a grave affront. As I had 


meant well, Mr. Shaw, indicating me with a wave of 
the hand, would say in Arabic, ‘‘ This, thy wretched 
cast-off slave, trembleth in his inmost fibres that thou 
shouldst have deigned to irradiate with the almost 
intolerable lustre of thy presence the grimy hovel in 
which he draggeth out his degraded existence”. To 
which the Arab: ‘‘ Nay, but assure him that in yonder 
mirror I behold myself reduced by the dimensions of 
his palace to something less than the size of a gnat, 
and that this is, alas! the last sight that ever will be 
vouchsafed to me, for that the glory of my host’s 
person hath afflicted me with a sudden but incurable 
blindness.”.. Whereupon Mr. Shaw (chafing a little) : 
‘*He says that any friend of MINE is a friend of zs.” 
Now, if Mr. Shaw had not interpreted his friend at all 
freely, I should have been firstly embarrassed, secondly 
distressed. And if Mr. Shaw had not interpreted me, 
too, freely, I should have been run through the 
body with a scimitar (or whatever it is that an 
Arab chief carries). And suppose, further, that Mr. 
Shaw (fired by the example of translators who translate 
one dialect through another dialect) had reproduced for 
the Arab chief my own peculiarities of speech. I was 
born in London, and doubtless have an excruciating 
cockney accent. Suppose Mr. Shaw had, therefore, in 
repeating my words, spoken Arabic with an atrocious 
Meccan accent. Straightway the chief would have 
been mentally transported into the alleys of Mecca, and 


_ I should have seemed to him as utterly anomalous and 


unreal as seem to us Russian peasants speaking 
English dialect. As it was I seemed quite verisimilar 
to him. And, moreover, thanks to Mr. Shaw’s 
admirable freedom in choice of words, each interlocutor 


| was made to understand more or less what the other 


was driving at; and who knows but that this will be 
the basis of a life-long friendship ? 

A friendship under difficulties, of course. Something 
must be lost through even the best interpretation. 
Likewise, something must be lost through even the 
best translation of plays. English playgoers will never, 
for example, be so closely in touch with Tolstoy as 
they are, or soon will be, with the comparatively 
compatriotic Mr. Shaw. But we can (if my hints are 
taken) be brought into fairly close touch even with 
quite alien playwrights. 


Max BEERBOHM. 
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BLACKBIRDS—THE HATES OF THE HENS. 


HAVE stated my suspicions that the hen blackbird 
—all unadorned and sad-coloured though she is— 
yet sometimes courts and does battle for the cock, 
whose ebon plumage and lustrous golden bill may be 


! 


| air, for she is turned full towards the handsome cock 


and all seems decidedly meant for him. Hardly, how- 
ever, has he had time to look reciprocative, when 
another cock, as handsome as himself, flies down and 


_ begins hopping towards him. The first one, thereupon, 


supposed to have been acquired through the agency of | 


sexual selection. For the fighting, at any rate, that is 
a certainty. Well do I remember a certain combat 
which took place on the gravel walk of my garden in 
Suffolk and which must have lasted at the very least 
quite twenty minutes—‘‘ or by’re Lady” half an hour. 
Indeed how it ended was the wonder, for both birds, 
evidently, were prepared to fight ‘till death them 
should part”. Never have I seen anything more 
envenomed. For the greater part of the time they lay 
prostrate on the ground, each prevented from rising by 
the efforts of the other, and though, on several occa- 
sions, they mutually struggled free, it was not with 
any intention, on the part of either, to escape, but only 
in order to be in a better position to renew the attack 
—reculer pour mieux sauter. Accordingly, after a 
moment’s breathing space, they closed again, and at 
such recommencings there was the ordinary springing 
into the air and fluttering up, one against the other’s 
breast. 

But this never lasted long. Soon they were again at 
grips and, with bills either interlocked or fixed in each 
other’s plumage, rolled together on the ground. It 
might be noted, then, how when one was uppermost, 
holding the other down with wings as well as 
beak and claws, this one though prostrate and, 
for the time, worsted, yet turning her head up 
griped and griped again with her beak at her enemy’s 
head and throat. 
through the glasses the expression of unquenchable, 
undying hatred. Say, goddess, then, the cause of all 
this mighty wrath. What was it that inspired such 
hatred in the breasts of gentle hens, making of them 
very viragos ?—‘‘tantzne animis celestibus ire?” I 
know not, indeed, of a certainty, but this I know, 
that during the later stages of the combat a fine 
handsome cock blackbird stood, and, as it were, 
looked on not a dozen paces off, and that when, at 
last, one of the combatants had reeled—more through 
weakness than confessed defeat—into the bounding 
hedge of my garden the other first ran to him, and 
then, he following, flew to a like shady retreat. This, 
if it be not proof, is at any rate, I think, strong evidence 
of that reversal of the ordinary usages of gallantry, as 
between the sexes of the blackbird, which I suppose 
occasionally to take place. Again, in the early morn- 
ning I have watched two hens chasing each other 
about in the presence of a cock with every appearance 
of rivalry and jealousy. In this case, however, the 
male took a more active part for he would sometimes 
— away one of the hens, as though preferring the 
other. 

Whether, indeed, it was always the same bird he 
chased I am unable to say, since it was impossible 
to distinguish the two, nor could I keep them always 
distinct from one another. Possibly he treated each 
alike, which would prove him either fickle or in- 
different, but whatever were his feelings, of this I am 
convinced that it all went ‘‘to the tune of ‘Two 
maids wooing a man’”. It is further evidence, 
perhaps, of the hen blackbird’s habits in this respect, 
that she will often assume, in the presence of the cock, 
much of the pose and action with which the latter is 
accustomed to pay his own addresses—at least in the 
early stages of his courtship. 

But these silvan wooings are accompanied by con- 
stant flights, so that it is seldom, indeed, amidst 
bush and briery brake, that they can be watched to 
their conclusion. A fight one may see from beginning 
to end—but of courtship it is seldom one has more 
than a glimpse. Yet take this episode and let it 
count for what it will. A fine cock blackbird is on the 


| directions. 


hops away, saving his face by a zig-zag style of pro- 
gression and an assumption of interest in various other 
As soon as his withdrawal becomes appa- 
rent, his rival, who looks quite the husband, flies back 
towards his hen, and she rising in front of him and leading 
the way, they together re-enter the forest. It would be 
difficult to think otherwise than that this hen blackbird 
had wilfully set her cap at a rival male—perhaps a re- 
jected suitor—in order to tease both him and her 
husband, and bring the latter on the scene. Why else 
did she look so gaillarde and assume the very pose that 
any male bird would, when alighting by her side to pay 
his court—turning towards this particular handsome 
cock too, and looking full at him? And why did she 
go off with the other as soon as he came, and in so 


| easy, conjugal a manner except that he had rights, 


| which she did not really dispute ? 


From all this and 


' more, that I have, from time to time, seen, I am in- 


clined to think that the hen blackbird is not always 
content to await the choice of the male, but will, on 
occasions—how often I cannot say—take a much more 
active part in courtship than is supposed to pertain to 
her sex. In this particular I shall not draw any com- 
parison between her and the female thrush, since as the 
sexes in the latter bird are alike, or, at least, indis- 
tinguishable in field observation, it is difficult to inform 
oneself on such a point, nor have I made any special 


| endeavour to overcome the difficulty. Possibly, there- 


At such times I seemed to see > 
_ tween cocks, but hens. 


fore, some of those *‘ duels of thrushes ” which I have 
spoken of in a former article, may have been not be- 
One thing, indeed, I have 


| noticed, which is that these battles are generally freer 
| from pomp and show, less encumbered with those set 


greensward ‘‘ by some forest side or fountain”, when a | 


hen, equally fine in her degree, comes down upon it too, 
neither close beside it nor far off, but making part of 
the picture—a coquettish distance, soto speak. Imme- 
diately on alighting she flirts her tail over her back, 
with a very sprightly and—as I take it—provocative 


and formal actions that one is familiar with in bird 
warfare, than are those waged between rival cock 
blackbirds. 

I have seen them, indeed, without any, and so, 
too, have been such combats as I have been witness 
of in which hen blackbirds, only, took part. With 
them I have not observed that proud fanning of the 
tail accompanied with a little pompous rush, wherein 
it sweeps the ground. This, with the lowered head 
and other indefinable accompaniments, has been want- 
ing. There has been more—considerably more—of 
fierceness and inveteracy, but without the embroidery ; 
from which I argue that some of those unembroidered 
fights which I have seen between thrushes may have 
been hen fights, too, and if so, the cause of them was, 
probably, the same. 

The common origin of the various members of the 
thrush family is shown, perhaps, as clearly in their 
voice as in the general resemblance which they have to 
one another. I am not thinking so much of the song of 
such as have a song, though that of the missel-thrush 
is very similar, I think, to the blackbird’s, whilst this, 
again, resembles in character the lower and sweeter 
notes of the song-thrush. But it is in the non-musical 
notes, having to do with the more prosaic business of 
life throughout the year that I have myself been most 
interested in tracing the relationship. Everyone is 
familiar with the very harsh and angry scolding of the 
missel-thrush, whilst that of the fieldfare, though not 
so often heard, is even more violently outrageous. The 
song-thrush, apparently, has a sweeter character, yet, 
on occasions, he too gets angry, and then one hears a 
note which though lower and somewhat less grating 
than the other two, immediately recalls them, and is 
indeed essentially the same. But that the blackbird 
also had this unlovely sound at command and did 
sometimes utter it was both a discovery and a surprise 
for me. It is rare—very rare—for him to do so, but 
he can, for I have heard him; the trait is there 
like the horseshoe mark of the Redgauntlet family, 
which was visible even in the open forehead of the 
ingenuous Darsie Latimer, on the few occasions when 
he frowned, 

EpMuND SELOvs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. OLIVIER AND JAMAICA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Mena House Hotel, Pyramids, Cairo, 
2 January, 1905. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to point out a slight error 
which has crept into the paragraph in your issue of 
24 December in which you comment upon Mr. Olivier’s 
report on the island of Jamaica. You say that ‘ the 
ability which he proclaimed as a Fabian was one reason 
why he was appointed Governor of Jamaica ”. 

Mr. Olivier was never appointed Governor of Jamaica, 
nor held that office. His appointment was that of 
Colonial Secretary, and, according to custom, he acted, 
ex officio, as Governor during the short time which 
elapsed between my departure from the island and the 
arrival of the new Governor, Sir J. A. Swettenham. 

It was the ability which he showed as a clerk in the 
Colonial Office which caused him to be selected for the 


customary position as Duke of Richmond and not in 
that of Duke of Gordon. 

The reviewer, however, makes a mistake when he 
says that on page 995 particulars are given of the 
Knights of the Royal Victorian Order, while those of 


_ the Orders of the Bath and S. Michael and S. George 
| are omitted, as the Victorian Order is not mentioned 


appointment of Colonial Secretary, and I should doubt | 
his socialistic proclivities or eminence as a Fabian | 


having anything to do with it. I should hope they 
would rather have been disqualifications than otherwise. 


Mr. Olivier did excellent work under me in Jamaica, | 


and is entitled to full credit for it, but I am quite sure 
he would not wish to sail under false colours. 

I may add that he was not in the island at the time 
of the hurricane of 11 August, 1903—the terrible effects 
of which can hardly be exaggerated—but returned 

The Governor at that anxious and critical time was 

Yours faithfully, 
Avucustus W. L. Hemminc. 


at all on that page, the Orders referred to being those 
of the Garter, Thistle and S. Patrick, the Knights of 
which are not given (owing to higher rank) in the 
alphabetical list of biographies in the Knightage, while 
those of the Bath, S. Michael and S. George, Victorian 
and other Orders are. In this connexion the reviewer, 
by saying ‘‘ that this is the more strange, as the Order 
of the Bath takes precedence of S. Patrick” raises a 
point which is not generally understood, namely, that 
the Knights of S. Patrick—unlike those of the Garter 
—have no relative precedence granted them as such in 
the general table of precedence, and the same remark 
applies to the Knights of the Thistle. 

The arms depicted in ‘‘ Debrett” for the Earl of 
Wicklow are not ‘‘an imagination of the Editor’s”’, 
but in accordance with blazon supplied from Ulster 
office. If there is any inaccuracy in them perhaps the 
reviewer will kindly say what the arms of the Earl of 
Wicklow’s grandfather really are ? 

Relative to his remarks regarding the barony of De 


_ Morley, he would appear to have missed the point, 
_ that not only is this title claimed but also assumed, and 
' to be unaware that the confusion referred to has 


already occurred, at any rate sufficiently to produce 


_ not long since the following public advertisement in the 


| We regret that we wrongly described Mr. Olivier’s 


official position. 
Jamaica at the time of the hurricane, but that his report 
dealt with the methods of repairing its ravages ; which 
is correct. Sir Augustus Hemming’s scepticism of 


We did not say Mr. Olivier was in | 


Mr. Olivier’s Fabian claim seems to spring from pre- | 


judice.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
10 January, 1905. 


Sir,—I desire to thank you for the timely outspoken- | 


ness of your article on American copyright. It is a 


wonder to me that English compositors have not taken | 


action. As for the general British public, nothing will 
move them, as they seem to have got past caring 
whether they are “‘ smitten on the cheek” or not. The 


hundreds of cheap reprints now appearing, with the | 
names of English publishers on the title-page and _ 
English printers as an imprint at the end, while the | 
| The reference to the Earl of Wicklow’s arms illustrates 


sheets are merely ‘‘ machined” from American plates, 
ought to have attracted more attention to this im- 
portant ‘‘ one-sided” arrangement by now. The worst 
of it is, our young people are being familiarised with 
‘‘ardor”, ‘‘neighbor”, ‘‘traveler”, ‘‘ theater” and 
other such monstrosities. By all means persevere. 
Iam, &c. 
A. W. K. 


DEBRETT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
160A Fleet Street, London, E.C., 11 January, 1905. 


Sir,—While thanking you for the interesting notice 
of ** Debrett ” in your issue of the 7th inst., if the re- 


Press :— 


‘Lord De Mauley, in consequence of numerous 
mistakes, finds it necessary to announce that he is 
not the same person as, and has no connexion with, 
Lord de Morley.” 


While I am quite at one with your reviewer in wish- 
ing that the Crown would adequately safeguard the 
hereditary titles it creates, surely he is not serious in 
making the preposterous suggestion he apparently 
does, that a book of reference like ‘‘ Debrett ” should 
insert only those particulars which are furnished to it, 
and should omit everything that may be requested to 
be left out. A volume produced on such lines would 
indeed be a curious publication, although no doubt it 
would make a bid for popularity of a sort, but as a 
book of reference would prove absolutely valueless. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Epitor or DesrettT ”. 


We decline to depart from our judgment that the 
editor of a voluntary, private, and wholly unofficial 
publication has no claim to pose as an authority on 
title to bear dignity or arms, and we doubt if he has 
any legal right to question statements as to their 
families and arms made by those to whom he applies. 


the point in contention. The Editor of Debrett says 
he appealed to the Ulster office instead of to the Peer, 
and the arms given him are in our judgment absurd, 
while the reference to the Earl's grandfather seems irrele- 
vant. The reintroduction of the Duke of Richmond 
as Duke of Gordon was certainly not done in error, 


but for a reason good in the Duke’s opinion and 
_ presumably satisfactory to the Lord Chancellor. 


As 


to our observation on the orders of knighthood, 


viewer cares to call at this office he can see a volume | 


bearing the name ‘‘ Debrett ” of a date much anterior 
to that of the one he says is the earliest he himself has 
seen. 

Although the Duke of Richmond, as your reviewer 
remarks, was in 1904 reintroduced into the House of 
Lords as Duke of Gordon, this second introduction 
must have been made in error, seeing that the Duke 
already sat as Duke of Richmond, and it will be sur- 
prising if, when the new Roll of the House of Lords is 
published, the Duke is not found entered thereon in his 


- with intense interest and much appreciation. 


beginning on page 995, we have referred to the volume 
supplied, and do not perceive that we have erred. The 
paragraph upon the Barony of de Morley we consider 
distinctly objectionable.—Ed. S.R. | 


ORNAMENT AND MONEY. 
Te the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Byfleet, Surrey. 
S1r,—I need hardly say that I read your article on 
‘‘Ornament and Money” in your issue of the 14th inst. 
I may be 
permitted, however, to remark that it is hardly correct 
to say that the theory is of German origin. My 
book on ‘The Evolution of Modern Money” in 
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which it is fully developed was published some years | 


ago, and the late Dr. Schurtz’s book, ‘‘Grundriss 
einer Entstehungsgeschichte des Geldes”, from which 
a good deal of confirmatory evidence is quoted in 
‘* Economic Method and Economic Fallacies’’, had not 
then come under my notice. 

M. Babelon in France, in ‘‘ Origines de la Monnaie ”, 
and Professor Ridgeway among ourselves, in his 
‘** Origin of Metallic Currency”, have both given many 
examples of the use of various forms of ornament as 
money among primitive peoples. Dr. Schurtz has done 
the same and has added much that is interesting and 
important. None of these writers however suggest 


that that craving for gold and silver in the modern | 


world which has enabled them to assume the position 


of money among ourselves is a subsequent development | 


of the earlier phenomenon. Professor Bucher’s writings, 
so far as I am aware, have only an indirect bearing on 
the subject.—I am, &c. 

WILLIAM WaARRAND CARLILE. 


IMMORTALITY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few observations 
on points raised in the article of 31 December, entitled 
‘** A Scientist’s Attitude to Immortality’? It is stated, 


sistence of things transiently incident to his causal 
| determinism is to assume absurdity.—Yours truly, 
| H. Crort HILter. 


[If Dr. Croft Hiller had read the article in question 
| more carefully, he would have noted that the statement 
| that ‘*‘ science has disproved all human theories for or 
_ against immortality ” was not ours, but the scientist’s to 
whom we referred the question. We stated distinctly 
that we stood aside and left the field to him, reserving 
_ comment of anykind. If Dr. Hiller thinks this scientist 
| was an editorial fiction, he is wrong. As to room for 
the metaphysician we are delighted to give it: from 
our theological standpoint we could only welcome his 
philosophic conclusion, but will it not require restate- 
ment in its terms for the ordinary mortal (rather, 
immortal) to get much comfort from it ?—Ep. S.R.] 


THE CHRISTMAS GUEST GUILD. 
To the Editor of the SaTUKDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your article ‘‘ Want and Independence ” of 
31 December you first discuss certain hypothetical 
opinions on the ‘‘unemployed” question. Afterwards 
you maintain that my letters on the Christmas Guest 
Guild as an educational effect on the London child 


| 
| London, W.C., 18 January, 1905. 
| 
| 


| constitute a reductio ad absurdum of those opinions 


in the article, that ‘‘ science has disproved all human | 
| criticism the means whereby a grown man may be 


theories for or against immortality”. This is pleasur- 
able information for me. I have used up a considerable 
slice of my lifetime in investigating, incidentally to 


other problems, the problem of the persistence of the | 
human personality after mundane death, and there is a | 


pretty substantial parcel of theory on the subject, sup- 
ported by a large assortment of experimental facts, in 
my works, ‘‘ Heresies” and ‘‘ Meta-Christianity”, to 
say nothing of a series of pamphlets which have recently 
been sent to yourself and to some of the most eminent 
scientific people in this and other countries. Under 
the circumstances, an announcement such as yours 
naturally interests me and arouses my curiosity as to 
the scientific locale where quietus awaits my theory. 
Pending enlightenment on this point, I venture to offer 
a few suggestions which seem to me to be germane to 
the problem of immortality. 

As the scientific man and the religious man seem to 
be unable to establish belief for or against personal 
immortality, 1 submit that the metaphysical man ought 
to be allowed atry. As a man of that kidney, I have 
attained complete intellectual assurance of the con- 
tinuity of my personal identity beyond the earthly life. 
The ground of this assurance is assurance of my 


personal identity as a causal agent quite distinct from, | 


and independent of, manifestations of my causal activity 
involving my knowing such things as my body, others’ 
bodies, sun, moon, stars, seas, mountains, molecules, 
atoms, bread, butter, aches and pains, thoughts, senti- 
ments, emotions. 


_ table enterprise—all complicated together. 


How can that be? Can you fitly associate under one 


_ enabled to tide over temporary misfortune with arrange- 


ments that affect the training of a young child? In this 
confusion, as I think, lies the root of the matter. 

Next you imply that I am making an unnecessary fuss 
about ‘‘a simple act of kindness”. But this elaborate 
scheme backed by a leading morning paper strikes me 
as being decidedly complex. We have an admirable 
advertisement for a newspaper, a social indication, an 
economic problem, an educational effect, and a chari- 

Without 
the least reflection on the motives of any concerned 
with it (vide my first letter), I suggest that such a 
complication merits a closer scrutiny than you give it 
in your article. 

Finally, you would seem to consider it unlikely that 
the children will receive any impression from such 
visits ‘‘except that they are having a specially good 
time’. Every child a ‘‘cadger”. No doubt! But 
the street-child is quicker to assess experience than the 
upper-class schoolboy who merely ‘‘ cadges” tips from 
uncles and aunts. All I have striven to urge is that he 
should be guided to assess it rightly. He will reflect 


' on such an event as one of these holiday visits for years 


to come: and every impression he thus received will 


| permanently affect his ideas in a greater or less degree. 


I suggest to the scientific man who desires to find | 


some firm intellectual foothold regarding immortality 
that he should start by provisionally throwing overboard 
all his cargo of empirical assurance regarding the causal 
activity of seeings and touchings, constituting what he 
calls objects of sense. Next, I suggest that he should 
recognise the intellectual iniquity of confounding sensed 
things with mathematical abstractions, which he calls 
atoms. I have been trying to draw his attention to 
this iniquity for many years, and was gratified that Mr. 
Balfour introduced the point, as a novelty, to the 
attention of the last British Association meeting. I 
also notice that the point is vaguely referred to in your 


| peccadillos occurred a while ago. 


Your correspondent, Mr. A. J. Dawson, diagnoses 
for me ‘‘ too much university extensionism ”, a ‘* blood- 
less” and ‘‘academic”’ standpoint (disturbing thought !), 
with kindred ailments. I must own to a ‘‘ classical” 
upbringing and to the fact that i once escorted an aunt 
to a single university-extension lecture. But these 
My subsequent 
way of life has been calculated to adjust such academical 


' bias and to equip me with practical knowledge of 


article where it deals with the physicist’s dogma re- . 


garding the constitution of matter. Another sugges- 
tion is that the scientific man shall put to the fire of 


rigid intellectual scrutiny his implicit dogma that he | 


can know things that he does not causally determine as 
his experience. 

If, after due consideration, the scientific man finds 
that all he can possibly know can only exist for him as 
experience he determines as knower, I suggest that he 
may attain belief that to assume that the persistence of 
himself, as causal identity, is bound up with the per- 


i 


the subject I discuss. What chiefly perplexes me 
about Mr. Dawson’s letters is this. I have come 
to snatch at his published work so often as it appears : 
for to my poor judgment it has seemed to represent a 
vivid and sympathetic study of a peculiar and inacces- 
sible people—as seen from within. Yet he now writes 
to you exactly those plausibilities which one expects 
from the armchair school of philanthropy. ‘* Who’s 
Who” tells me that Mr. Dawson divides his time 
between country life and foreign travel. Were I to 
carp at his opinion of things ‘‘ Seen in Morocco” he 
might reasonably suggest that I displayed little know- 
ledge of the inside of the matter ; that the hasty judg- 
ments of superficial observers, however chivalrously 
intended—— &c. As politely as may be I would apply 
these same comments to Mr. Dawson’s remarks on the 
London child. 

None the less I rejoice with him at every symptom 
of healthy discontent in the slums; but would like 
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the poor themselves to profit by it before the publican 
or the proprietor of the music-hall. And, with him, I 


applaud all the philanthropic activity of these times. | 


Yet I would have it restrained in such a manner that it 


may develop as a steady social force rather than decay | 


as a spasmodic newspaper enterprise. 
With acknowledgment of your courtesy in making 
space for my letters. Yours, &c. 
EpwarD HOUGHTON. 


[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


SCHOOL TEACHING ON HYGIENE AND 
ALCOHOL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 
59-60 Old Bailey, London, E.C., 2 January, 1905. 


S1rR,—I was glad to gather from one of the ‘‘ Notes | 


of the Week” in your last issue that you approve of 
the memorial presented to Lord Londonderry advising 
specific teaching in day schools on the subject of 
hygiene with special relation to the nature and action 
of alcohol. The only difficulty in this matter lies, in 
your opinion, in a possible lack of teachers. 

I think it may interest your readers to know that 
very considerable efforts in this direction have been 
made and are still being made by the above-mentioned 
Union. 

The committee of the Union formulated in 1889 a 
plan known as the ‘‘School Scheme”. Under this 
scheme the sum of ten thousand pounds was subscribed 
for the purpose of providing lectures in public elementary 
and other schools during a term of five years. The 
services of a staff of trained teachers and medical men 
were retained, all of them men of special scientific 


attainments and possessed of the faculty of making | 


their lessons interesting to children. 
The local Educational Authorities—School Boards 
and others—heartily welcomed the scheme, with the re- 


sult that during the quinquennium 13,158 school lec- | 


tures were delivered to 1,390,956 children. These lectures 


its whims would be transposed into Russian. But I can- 
not help cordially agreeing with Mr. Max Beerbohm that 
‘the jargon of no place or time” introduced by the 
| translators might have been greatly improved upon. In 
Tolstoy’s characterisation Akim, for example, by no 
_means suggests quite the maundering imbecility pre- 
sented in the English version. Tolstoy himself is 
quoted as being eminently satisfied with this piece of 
reproduction. But is a foreigner really capable of 
judging our English vernacular? I readily grant that 
Tolstoy claims, and is acknowledged, to have 
_attained an exalted position as a creative artist, 
but in his eagerness to illustrate his point of 
‘deduction in his argumentative thesis he is apt to 
| sacrifice reality for imagination. Of this we have 
eloquent examples in ‘‘ Nehlidov” (Resurrection) ; 
in the famous pamphlet ‘‘ What is Art?” and finally 
in the hyper-savage nature that Tolstoy would ascribe 
to the Russian peasant in the play we are discussing. 
_ Throughout the recent performances of ‘‘ The Power of 
Darkness ” by the Stage Society, the faulty incongruous 
‘language and the discordant mispronunciation of 
Russian words—Ajykon, for instance, and once I even 
heard samovar shouted with the accent on the 6—un- 
fortunately did not contribute to smooth over the want 
of realistic local colour in either costumes or scenery. 
The men’s get-up reminded one somewhat of the pictures 
of Saxon churls in English history books for the young. 
_ Where the ideas for the women’s dresses originated it 
_ would be hard to surmise, but certainly these were not 
reminiscent of Russia, and the feminine coiffure was 
_ evidently closely modelled upon that of the waitresses 
at a popular London tea establishment. The portions 
of the scenery which were not absolutely mythological 
were wholly suggestive of Teutonic medievalism. I 
notice that a Russian play performed in Russian is 
shortly to be given here. It is to be hoped that its pro- 
moters are enrolling the services of a Russian stage 
| manager, who will see to it that the accessories at least 
convey an air of reality and some conviction that the 
_ scene and action were really taking place in Russia. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER KINLOCH. 


were abundantly illustrated by means of charts, dia- | 


grams, food specimens, chemical experiments and so 
forth. I have a mass of communications from teachers, 
school managers, and others bearing testimony to the 
excellence of this teaching both as regards matter and 
manner. 
subsequent quinquennial period with constant develop- 
ments. 

Thus the expenditure of £30,000 has secured the 
delivery of 53,211 school lectures, to 5,826,073 scholars, 
of whom 2,888,635 produced written reports of the 
lectures, about one-third of this number being rewarded 
with certificates or prizes. 


The present year is the first of a fourth quinquen- | 


nium and the committee are very anxious that this 


most useful work shall go on for at least another five | 
May I therefore invite yearly contributions | 
from your readers, such contributions to be limited, if | 


years. 


so desired, to five years, and in any case, to cease 
immediately upon such action on the part of the 
‘Government as will render private efforts superfluous. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES WAKELY, Secretary. 


TRANSLATING TOLSTOY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Imperial Institute, London, S.W. 


S1r,—May I add a few words to the correspondence | 
of Messrs. Aylmer Maude and Max Beerbohm in your | 


issue of the 7th inst.? I write entirely ex parte, but 
at the same time my knowledge of Russian and 
Russian life is, 1 hope, sufficiently accurate to render 
me a fairly competent judge in this matter. 


lators have attempted a sheer impossibility. The idiom 
and second person singular verbal significance of the 
Russian peasant language are as untranslatable in 
“English (be it Cockney or other) as the Scotch dialect and 


Ten thousand pounds have been raised each © 


The true | 
verdict with regard to the ‘‘ Maude” rendering of | 
‘The Powers of Darkness” is perhaps that the trans- | 


THE ENCROACHING C. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


107 Thornton Street, Darlington. 
11 January, 1905. 
Sir,—Now that the tagmaniacs and grammatical 
solecists have been duly scalped in your columns, will 
you permit me a small grumble on a point of ortho- 
| graphy? I mean the increasingly prevalent substitu- 
tion of ‘‘c’’ for the penultimate letter in such words as 
ecstasy”’, ‘‘ apostasy and the like. 
Yours, &c. 
R. RypDER. 


MISQUOTING BROWNING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Steephill Castle, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 

| 15 January, 1905. 

| Srir,—Mr. Runciman is incorrect in saying that his 
curious misquotation from Browning occurs in my 
lecture on ‘‘ The Artist’s Life”. It is strange that 
Mr. Runciman’s musical ear was not offended by the 
defective metre of the well-known line—as he gave it. 
Mr. Runciman’s opinion of Browning’s poetry recon- 
_ciles me, in a measure, to Mr. Runciman’s opinion of 
| my work. Yours faithfully, 
PEARL MARyY-TERESA CRAIGIE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—When writing last week I had not noticed 
that the word ‘‘strange” had been substituted for 
‘‘savage” in the Browning quotation. Whether the 
fault is mine or the printer’s I do not know ; but in any 
| case Mrs. Craigie is not to blame for the slip. The 
| rest of the lines I quoted precisely as she gives them. 
| Yours faithfully, 
| Joun F. Runciman. 
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REVIEWS. 
QUIS REGNABIT ? 


‘Western Europe in the Eighth Century.” By E. A. 
Freeman. London: Macmillan. 1904. 10s. net. 


7OR what we have in this volume we must be 
grateful; but the disappointment is keen when we 
break off suddenly (in one place at a comma) and leap 
some twenty years into the future, with all the problems 
so skilfully posed lying for ever unsolved behind us. 
{t is appalling however to consider what would be the 
bulk of such a history, on the same scale. It is no re- 
flection on the Professor’s conspicuous merits in making 
the past clear and its heroes live again before our eyes 
that he had no notion whatever of writing tersely. He 
wrestles and wrangles untiringly through several pages 
for a result easily compassed in a single phrase. He 


lays bare every side of the argument and every working | 


of his own mind ; and conscientious though such process 
be, it frequently obscures the real thread and purpose of 
the garrulous narrative. But the individuality of the 
writer stands revealed, his deep sympathies, his strong 
prejudices ; and we ought not perhaps to grudge the 
time and patience demanded, if at the end of our 
exhausting labours we get familiar not merely with the 
eighth century but with the thought and principles, the 
industry and convictions of a great Englishman, who 
was never ashamed to hold an opinion firmly and to 
speak his mind. 

Strictly, the title of the book is a misnomer; it is 
neither the whole of Western Europe nor exclusively 
the years from 700 to 800 A.p. which engage our atten- 
tion. More than half is occupied with the change of 
dynasty among the Franks in the middle of that cen- 
tury ; and with a detailed account of the “reign” of 
Pippin, in precise parlance, his Italian and Papal expe- 
ditions and, above all, his Aquitanian campaigns. The 
valuable notes and appendices on this period occupy 
another hundred pages ; and it will be noticed that we 
never reach Charles the Great at all. But fifty pages 
are engrossed by perhaps the most interesting section 
of the entire volume; the century of Carolingian 
‘**fainéants” ; the rivalry of Paris (and its real duke) 
with Laon (and its phantom king); with that gradual 
sundering of East and West Franks (like the Goths in 
an earlier age) into ** Teutonic Francia” and ** Latin 
Francia”, into the two jealous and suspicious nations 
of our modern age, who watch each other from either 
bank of the Rhine—that epoch of expiring Carolingian 
legitimacy when German kingship still subsisted in the 
West, but as ‘‘an interlude and an anachronism ” 
(p- 323). 

And just there, perhaps, is the word round which 
most of the problems and dissensions of the time may 
be said to cluster like angry bees ;—legitimacy. Closer 
research, a deeper appreciation of the past has shown 
us the utter futility of the old generalisations, ‘‘ ages 
of force” and ‘‘ ages of faith”. The free-thought of 
the schoolmen was in many ways as daring as the 
speculations of the Renaissance, as the liberal theology 
of our own day; and unless by faith we mean un- 
reflecting ignorance, the term is not true even of the 
great masses of the people. Similarly untrue is the 
notion that in the early middle ages the sword cut 
every knot. Indeed, the sword so seldom confined to 
its scabbard was usually unsheathed in the service of 
an Idea ; and the hand that wielded it derived all its 
strength from an abstract notion, a spiritual convic- 
tion. A great German historian has traced the Crusades 
to the ** profound ennui of the medizval baron in his 


finished castle”. So did the shallow historians of the - 


eighteenth century see in the Roman Empire the mere 
work of an ambitious tyrant. For the accomplishment 
of its purpose the world-spirit employs many agents, 
many motives ; and when their work is done, it casts 


domination of ideas over the roughest and least abstract 
of mankind is a patent fact, becoming ever clearer as 
we get closer to the real men and women of the past. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that this age was 
the ‘slave of legitimacy”’; butit is far nearer to the truth 


and rudimentary passions. No serious historian would 
express himself in the sanctimonious words of Hallam 


(writing of the Merovingians) : ‘‘ The facts of this time 
are of little importance than as they impress on the 
mind a thorough notion of the extreme wickedness of 
almost every person concerned in them. . .. There is 
no advantage in crowding the memory with barbarian 
wars and assassinations." The snuffling hypocrisy of 
the early Victorian age, the self-complacence of a nation 
which had somehow emancipated the slaves ; this atti- 
tude is happily a thing of the past. We have instead 
the strict rules of historical treatment ; always distrust 
personal abuse in judging a character ; always distrust 
a personal motive in judging a line of political develop- 
ment. The ‘‘ Merwing” kingship died hard because 
sentiment was strong; the ‘* Karling”’’ kingship died 
hard nearly two hundred years later for the same 
reason ; the idea of imperial or papal sovereignty has 
never died at all; and its obscure after-waves still drive 
us to-day towards a utopia or into a cul de sac. 
Napoleon I. is Charles once more; William I. is Otto 
redivivus ; Pippin, most Christian king, Eldest Son 
of the Church, is re-embodied in Napoleon III., 
supporting a temporal Pope with French bayonets. 
No doubt here and there analogies fail; but the 
closer the scrutiny the more abundant and obvious 
the points of resemblance. Even in the theoretical 
field of political philosophy we have by no means out- 
grown the epoch of legal! fiction, deliberate imposture, 
acknowledged anachronism. We are continually using 
in the public press and on public platforms language 
which neither speaker nor a single hearer believes to be 
true. ‘*‘Whois to be the King’ he who has the attributes 
or the title of royalty?” Such was the question posed 
at the beginning of our volume to Pope Zachary in the 
middle of the eighth century; at its close, to Pope 
Sylvester II. in the last years of the tenth. The inter- 
vening space is largely influenced, receives its chief 
colouring from the conflict of these ideas. The 
centralised system, the urban communities, the official 
hierarchy of Rome had been supplanted by the country 
estate, the rural manor or castle, the hereditary caste, 
of the Teutonic Franks. Any conception of the State 
was entirely wanting : personal loyalty, personal devo- 
tion was abundant; reverence for law, for public 
welfare, in a word for abstractions apart from per- 
sonality, there was none. But in legitimacy human 
sentiment and elevated principle seemed to meet. The 
chivalry, the magic of the toast ‘'Gentlemen, the 
King !” touches our prosaic hearts even to-day, with 
a hundred diverse and indefinite emotions. And yet, 
to all outward appearance, kingship is, in direct 
power, something nearly akin to the ‘* Merwing” 
sovereignty ; when on the fixed days of nationat 
assembly the ‘‘rex francorum” uttered to his own 
people and to foreign envoys the carefully tutored 
words of a ‘‘ Royal Speech from the Throne”. And the 
strange thing is that neither then nor now is it a con- 
scious farce, a fraud, a travesty of monarchy. ‘‘ Who 
is to be the ruler?” concerns us very closely in modern 
times. The people, as the great body, has shaken its 
head and will have none of it; it is ready to grumble, 
or to praise honest service, not to initiate or to give a 
‘*mandate’. In a prime minister to-day we have 
something analogous to a Spartan ephor, a Japanese 
tycoon, a Turkish vizier, a Frankish mayor. Like 
the latter potentate, his position lies anomalously 
between a royal chamberlain and a popular spokesman. 


| He is both the servant of the Crown and the nominee 


of national choice; (nay, some people have been 
alarmed unduly perhaps by certain symptoms of 
hereditary succession in this dictatorial office). Now it 
seems clear, from history, that the acknowledged 


, Sovereign can never be identical with the practical and 


responsible executive : the supposed autocrat is always 
at bottom a ‘roi fainéant”’. Once invest with abso- 


) t 1 | lute prerogative an individual, a cabinet, still more 
them aside or buries them in obscurity. But the | 


absurdly, the mass of the people (who in the very 
nature of things cannot find a common voice), and your 
difficulties, far from being happily solved, are only just 
beginning ; you have to discover someone to do the 
work, either the monotonous but indispensable routine 
of humdrum days, or the hasty and instantaneous. 


than the current view as a mere battle-field of inconstant | verdict in a critical moment. For this, your ultimate 
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centre of affairs, the pivot of the whole, whether 
sovereign man or sovereign mass, is utterly unsuited. 
Such an irresponsible and sacrosanct repositary lies 
above the petty detail of administration, cannot be 
put to the dangerous hazard of this rapid decision. 
Politics is very largely the adjustment of titular sove- 


_ courage and had a definite example. 


reignty to a workaday world; with ordinary busi- | 


ness to be done, with important points to be settled 


in a hurry now and again, for which someone in | 


the last resort has to bear the blame. Autocracy 
always implies delegation; and no one is ever an 
autocrat except indirectly. If this is avowed and 
recognised—if the Tsar is almighty, the Will of the 


power once perhaps a reality, but now obsolete. We 
laugh and are puzzled at the long survival of ‘‘ Mer- 


wing” or ‘* Karling” monarchy long after the loss | 


of all genuine authority apart from an indefinable 
prestige ; but the whole edifice of British society, 
political security, imperial expansion, rests upon a 
very similar compromise between the ruler, who 
“can do no wrong” (because he or it never does 
anything!) and the Viceroy who interprets at his 
own risk what he conceives to be the will of this 
tremendous but silent and inscrutable sovereign. Dr. 
Freeman expresses one side of this strange but uni- 
form feature of political practice thus: ‘‘ There was a 
natural tendency in the several parts, not to cast aside 
the common allegiance, but each gradually to set up 
for itself; and by a gentle process, without revolt or 
resistance, to cut down the central authority to the 
smallest amount of practical power ”. 

We must not expect from this volume of stray sheets 
of lectures, sometimes breathlessly expiring in the 
middle of a sentence, which promised to contain the 
gist of the whole—anything like a final and coherent 
account of the evolution of the Major Domus. Such 
ultimate portraiture of one of the most fascinating 
figures in medieval history has yet to be put into 
English dress; but we may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that Dr. Freeman is on the right track. It 
is a mere case (familiar enough surely) of an old servant 
becoming too strong for his master. His champion- 
ship of the nobles, of feudalism against the ‘‘ Crown”, 
of partial rights and immunities against the conception 
of the State, one and indivisible, is a mere incident, a 
quite temporary episode. Once in power the nominee 
of the antinomian aristocracy becomes as devoted to 
the cause of centralisation as the titular sovereign 
should have been; while despising or incarcerating 
the poor puppet-king, he is the devoted and loyal 
servant of the ‘‘ Crown”, 


THE LIFE OF BURNE-JONES. 
By G. B.-J. 
1904. 30s. net. 


S le life of Burne-Jones was fortunate in many 

respects beyond that of most artists. His course, 
it is true, was not clear from the first, and his launch 
into painting was delayed in spite of the ardent and 
wistful imagination and the appetite for production 
that were his from the beginning. He was born in 
‘circumstances narrow in every way. He was the son 
of a Birmingham picture-frame maker in a small way 
of business, and the chances of his imagination finding 
a career must seem small when we consider his early 
surroundings. Moreover he was physically not robust, 
with nerves easily exhausted, and had none of the 
domineering character or initiative force likely to carve 
a way for him. But his good fortune saved him exactly 
at the critical points when it was needed. It is im- 
probable that if the desire to be an artist had been 
clear in his boyhood he would have taken his way so 
readily ; as it was, the illusion of a vocation for Holy 


**Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones.” 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. 


Then, when the 
problem of living by art had to be solved, on one side 
Morris’ initiative and business capacity came to the 
rescue, providing a steady, if modestly paid, employ- 
ment in the designing of stained glass. It is not 
always realised how large and constant a part 
of Burne-Jones’ activity this was. But a glance 
at the list of designs year by year given in Mr. Malcolm 
Bell’s book makes this clear, and brings out the sur- 
prising quantity of work that exists scattered among 
the churches of the country. On the other side came 


| the first of a line of generous and considerate patrons, 
Mr. Plint, to be succeeded later by others, like Mr. 
People almighty, the House of Commons almighty— | 
we may be certain this is a decent phrase to bury a | 


| pressure. 


Graham and Mr. Leyland, men who made it possible 
to undertake and carry forward pictures without undue 
And with these must be named Ruskin, an 
inspirer and helper in every way. Later still, when 
the time had come for a bigger world of admirers to 
join in, the most delightful picture-gallery ever built in 
London, the Grosvenor, was practically devoted to the 
work of the recluse, and when difficulties sprang up 
there, the New Gallery rose to continue the exhibition. 


| And not least of all these good fortunes was the early 
' and improvident marriage and the home life that 


| or kin, and create a precedent. 


followed, revealed in this book. Last of all, the book 
itself. 

Some of the reviewers of Lady Burne-Jones’ ‘‘ Life 
have argued that these volumes go to disprove the 
general experience about biographies written by wives 
It is rather important 
that there should be no delusion about the matter, 
otherwise we shall have a great many well-meant and 
affectionate, but ineffectual or obstructive books. 
We need not go very far to see how the nearest 
of kin may labour at such a record, and all the 
time remain at an unbridgeable distance. In some 
of these family records we hear the voice of the critic 
on the hearth, not a bit the nearer tohis subject for being 
there ; in others the puzzled writer clutches the press- 
cutting agent by the hand and begs his help. The 
success of the present Life is due to quite rare gifts of 
imaginative understanding and expression. Intimate 
material is handled so that the story is made close and 
vivid throughout, and humour, as well as affection, is 
a part of its tact. There are no tedious and superfluous 
letters ; the letters in which Burne-Jones’ double literary 
gift of poetry and whimsical familiar fun found ex- 
pression are drawn upon just as they are needed to fill 
in the thread, and also the memories of friends who 
appear to have trained themselves to preserve sayings 
and dialogues. It is probable that the author more or 
less consciously took the ‘‘ Preterita” of Ruskin for 
a model; for the people, simple or important, that 
made the youth of the artist, are reconstituted with 
the mingled frankness and tenderness of that record, 
and the whole picture, with a concealed but always 
present art, is so built up that we see not only the 
figures and events, but the spirit that was in the midst 
of them, the wonderful fire burning. It is life as those 
who have taken part in a story remember it, but how 
seldom is it thus set down so that outsiders can 
divine it. 

It is not only Burne-Jones who comes vividly before 
us on these pages. Morris, Ruskin, Rossetti, share in 
the evocation. Burne-Jones, it seems, had some idea 
of himself doing justice to Rossetti in an image ‘‘ all of 
gold”. This book will help by its reflected lights to 
piece out the image that has not yet been shaped in the 
many attempts that have been made. It proves the 
imaginative force of the man that he could set the fire 
aglow in a second generation, when his first company 
had gone its ways. All these figures, as well as the 
central figure of the book, are exhibited in the inter- 
action of their ideas and tempers: there is no attempt- 


” 


_ ing of an outside estimate, no art-criticism except as it 


Orders sufficed to take him to Oxford, where he found | 


a life-long friend and comrade of ideas in William | 
The meeting doubled, for life, his conviction | 


Morris. 
and confidence, and the decision to give up Orders 
for art was taken by the two at the same moment. 
They found their way to Rossetti’s art and to his 


| dealt with among the rest. 


comes from their own lips. The sayings, many of them, 
it is tempting to quote, but we prefer to send readers 
to the book, which is one to buy and to keep for re- 
reading. 

Two events of a vexatious kind drew the painter out 
of his life of undisturbed production and these are 
The story of his relations 


| with the Academy is told in some detail, and it is clear 


friendship, and Burne-Jones’ imagination took fresh | 


that he was induced to allow himself to be elected by 
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the friendly insistence of Leighton against his own Cobden and Bright and their political school. As Pro. 
forebodings. The step was a false one and had to be _ fessor Nicholson writes an introduction to this transla. 
retrieved later. Another false step was his appearance _ tion, it may te allowed to an old pupil of his to say that 
in the witness-box at the Whisiler trial. Here again it was after reading his recent ‘* Elements of Political 
it was doubtless the obligation of friendship for Economy” that he first understood how greatly 
Ruskin that induced him to come forward and de- changed professorial opinion on free trade had become 
clare his want of appreciation. This was a more .- since the days when he listened to Professor Nicholson's 
serious mistake that could not be retrieved and had _ lectures. We do not think that Professor Nicholson's 
mischievous consequences. But the discussion of | predecessor in his chair would have contemplated for a 
events like these is apt to occupy far too much space moment writing such a tolerant and appreciative 
in the lives of artists, just because of the element of | introduction to List’s book. Twenty years ago when 
dispute and scandal in them. It is the misfortune of | this translation was published here Mr. Lloyd remarked 
many artists that in the record of their lives little else | that such ideas as those of List on protectionist policy 
survives. The legend of the cold or ill-natured observer had hitherto been only partially and inadequately formu- 
is the only one. For Burne-Jones it has been secured | lated by English writers. This was stating the fact very 
that the home-legend, his own legend about his life and | mildly. Since then, as Professor Nicholson points out, 
aims and that of his friends and kin, will survive in an | the main argument of List has been developed in theory 
admirable book. A word of praise should be added , by Henry Sidgwick to show that ultimately the world at 
for the interesting photographs of the persons of the | large might gain by the temporary protection of the 
story ; the other illustrations include a_ strangely | constituent nations. List’s theory was that a nation 
charming dream of the ‘‘ Muses on Mount Helicon”, | must develop its manufactures if it is to make the best 
a number of delightful caricatures by Burne-Jones, and | use of its agriculture, and that it can never become 
a divine drawing of Miss Siddall by Rossetti. | great so long as it has not established its productive 
| power in all branches of industrial activity ; and that it 
_ must do so by protection. Professor Nicholson adds 
THE FATHER OF GERMAN TARIFFS. | ** And on the practical side it is this argument which is 
most popular in the British colonies. The colonies are 
The National System of Political Economy.” By protectionist, because they wish to become complex 
Friedrich List. Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. industrial nations ; and though it is the manufacturers 
Introduction by J. Shield Nicholson. London: who gain in the first place by protection, it is claimed 
Longmans. 1904. 6s. net. 


that agriculture must also gain indirectly by the en- 
“THs is a new edition in English of one of the most couragement to various bye-products”’. 


famous books in the literature of economics ; and It must not be supposed from what we have said that 
it could not be re-presented to readers in this country Professor Nicholson either approves List’s rendering of 
at a more suitable time than the present. List was the Adam Smith’s own teaching: or that he believes List’s 
adviser of the association of German merchants which | doctrines furnish specific arguments for the adoption of 
ultimately became the Zollverein and thus laid the com- protection for British industries at their present point 
mercial foundations whereof the German Empire was_ of development. As the chief exponent of Adam Smith’s 
the superstructure. In the fifties of last century, after teaching in this country Professor Nicholson remarks 
being exiled from his own country, he went to the that List would almost appear not to have read 
United States ; and there also became the associate and Adam Smith at first hand, but to have gone to his ex- 
mouthpiece of the party which was in favour of protec- treme followers who omitted some of his qualifying 
tive tariffs. Here as in Germany the commercial doctrines on the theory of free trade. And it does 
enemy was Great Britain, who was then ‘‘dumping” seem that the foundation of List’s teaching was pre- 
her manufactures into all the countries of the world, cisely some of these neglected doctrines. A reader may 
and giving them an object lesson in Adam Smith’s learn, as List did, protection from Adam Smith; and 
teaching that protection of infant industries must in List’s own writings there are qualifications on the 
be allowed as at least one excusable exception theory of protection as notable as those in Adam Smith 
to his doctrine of free trade. List is as much the on the theory of free trade. The practical inference seems 
leader of the reaction against free trade as Adam plain that neither theory should be pushed to extremes ; 
Smith was its philosophic founder; and there are to- | and that a nation should be in economics as the indi- 
day more nations influenced by the reaction than by the vidual is in matters of private conduct more or less 
original system. It was quite the contrary of this eclectic as circumstances seem to dictate to him. 
when List began his agitation in Germany against This is precisely Mr. Chambertain’s position. 
what he called the cosmopolitical economy of Adam Moreover it must be noticed that List was a protec- 
Smith. He says that there was nothing but contempt | tionist for an avowed definite object. He believed that 
for those who ventured to teach anything contrary to neither Germany nor any other nation could at that 
the doctrine of free trade; and the official and pro- time compete with England so as to establish its 
fessional and literary classes were obstinate in refusing . own industry without the aid of protection. As a 
to listen to criticism upon it. This is an interesting preliminary England’s manufacturing supremacy had 
parallel to the state of opinion amongst the similar to be broken down and other nations admitted into 
classes in England when the fiscal controversy began the charmed circle which she then monopolised. After 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of English | that was accomplished the reign of ‘‘ cosmopolitical ” 
readers. _ economy, which he understood Adam Smith's to be, 
Doubtless a great book is rather a landmark inthe might begin. Until then the true political economy 
history of an idea than the originator of the idea itself. for the nations must be national, not cosmopolitical. 
If List had never written, the practical people in Can it be denied that Germany by following List’s 
Germany, whose thoughts he made conscious to them, | teaching has to a great extent accomplished the ob- 
would have found expression for their thoughts in some | jects at which he aimed? The position of England 
other way and reacticn against free trade would have relative to all the nations has changed; and List’s 
come. But it was List who led the theoretical and ideal has been largely attained. But we may well ask 
literary movement which has given the authority of where are the signs of the approach of that wisdom 
systematic economics to protection in Germany, the | which List believed would lie in the adoption of free 
United States, France and England. He was the trade? Professor Nicholson raises an interesting 
father of the German and United States school point. In effect it is why should we adopt List's pro- 
of protectionist writers who are dominant there | cedure adapted for infant industries when ours so far 
and who have produced such a change of attitude as they are weak are not so with infantile but senile 
amongst our own professors at home. They have | years? If Professor Nicholson were seriously arguing 
learned to ‘‘hedge’’ on the question of free trade; the case he would not do so on a metaphor, nor allow 
and there is not a book on economics published , his opponent the luxury of such a fallacy. It is 
of recent years, Professor Sidgwick’s or Professor | sufficient to say that after all very often the same 
Nicholson’s or Pierson’s, the late Dutch Premier’s, | method of protecting the infant from harm is equally 
which represents free trade as it was represented by | good for protecting the veteran. The policeman leads 
Ricardo, or McCulloch senior, or Mill, or popularly by ! the old man across the street just as he leads the child. 
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AUBREY DE VERE. 


‘* Aubrey de Vere. A Memoir.” By Wilfrid Ward. 
London: Longmans. 1904. 14s. net. 


FoR many worthy persons whose lives are chronicled 


from teething to dotage a short biography after | 


the model of those in Burgon’s ‘* Twelve Good Men” 
should have sufficed. 
quently novices in literature, with the result that their 
labours are both prolix and amateurish. Mr. Ward, 
however, is a practised man of letters, and Aubrey de 
Vere, without being an immortal, was so interesting a 
figure, both personally and as a poet, that we should 


Biographers, again, are fre-— 


have been sorry had this handsome volume, based on | 
de Vere’s unpublished diaries and correspondence, been | 


diminished by a single page. 


' described as animated but somewhat profane. 


Though born a Hunt—his father, son of Sir Vere | 


Hunt of Curragh, taking the name de Vere on suc- 
ceeding to the baronetcy—he came of the old ** fighting 
Veres” wholie in the Abbey, and his character had a good 
deal of the fastidious, patrician spirit—a little disdainful 
of ‘‘ the self-made man who never forgets his maker”, 
but courteous and knightly to all. Aubrey was born 
10 January, 1814, the anniversary of Laud’s martyrdom. 
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' as never ceasing from sunrise to night-time, and as. 


being, for quality, ‘‘a sort of thinking aloud, a per- 
petual purring of satisfaction ; he murmurs like a tree 
in the breeze, as softly and incessantly ; it seems as 
natural to him to talk as to breathe; he is by nature 
audible as well as visible, and goes on thus uttering 
his being just as a fountain continues to flow or a star 
to shine”. 

There are many happy criticisms in this book. The 
discrepancies, for instance, between the mind of the 
Church and the mind of Science are ascribed to their 
very partial disclosure of their treasures. ‘‘ Each ex- 
tends a hand stored with truths, but each chooses to 
lift but a finger at a time’’; hence truth is not seen in 
its wholeness and unity. Rogers in his old age is 
Fusty 
Christopher as lecturing with pompous energy. 
Macaulay as not ill-conditioned, but as one of a clique 


of inordinate talkers, ‘‘ overbearing, loud and dis- 


_ great stag in our park puts down the rest ”. 


courteous”. At a dinner where de Vere met Macaulay, 
Whewell, Hallam and Milman, ‘‘I was on the watch 
to see which would put the others down, as some 
He talks 


of the ‘‘unfeminine” strides of Elizabeth Barrett’s. 


But himself a Trinity, Dublin, man he always stood a 


little detached from Laudianism and the Anglo-Catholic 
movement, learning in the school of Burke, Coleridge 
and Maurice as well as in that of Keble, Newman and 
Pusey, whom he thought reactionary. 
led to infidelity, the Tracts, he thought, pointed logic- 
ally to Rome. 
singularly uniting the sectarian spirit with the institu- 
tions of a church. But as he more and more shrank 
back from the modern ethos and hated the triumphs of 
the Zeitgeist, against which the Church of England 


If Liberalism | 


Rome appeared to him a giant sect | 


proved a disappointingly weak antagonist, the massive | 
_ very humble and gentle in manner that it would almost 


and historically imposing system of the Roman com- 
munion laid a compelling hold upon his imagination, 


and, like his friend and fellow-poet, Coventry Patmore, | 
he submitted to its claim. Carlyle, hearing what was | 


coming, rode over to see him and broke forth :—‘‘I 
give you a warning. You were born free. 
yourself into that prison."’ 
had often heard Carlyle say that Roman Catholicism, 
much as he disliked it, was the only form of Christianity 
that had any coherency, solidity or power about it. 
‘* That is true”’, Carlyle replied ; ‘‘ but for all that Pro- 
testantism has its face turned in the right direction”. 


Do not put’ | 
De Vere retorted that he | 


muse, of Dr. Pusey’s long, sweet, solemn discourses, 
like the reveries of a saint in tribulation, of Tennyson’s 
hypochondriacal railings at the universe and his willing-- 
ness to barter his own facile powers for the fame of 
Suckling or Lovelace. Tennyson sat up with de Vere 
till one in the morning, crooning out his splendid lines, or 
reading him the manuscript of ‘‘ In Memoriam ” till his 
voice died away and the tears rolled down his face. De 
Vere told him he should give up his bachelor ways and 
his Cambridge heterodoxies of faith, ‘‘ which he took 
well”. He records his first meeting with Newman at 
Oxford in 1838—‘‘ very dignified, very ascetical, and so 


have the air with which Jesuits are reproached, if it were 
not accompanied by an equally remarkable simplicity ”’. 
Sixty years after he told Mr. Gosse—‘‘ My impression 
was of a high-bred young monk of the Middle Ages, 
whose asceticism cannot quite conceal his distinguished 
elegance”. Similarly, when seeking a fellow-lodger in 
Rome, the door being opened by young Herbert 
Vaughan, he stood transfixed by the beauty of his face, 
saying to himself—‘tGood heavens! if you are like 
that, what must your sister be?” De Vere himselr 


| was always conspicuous for his air of aristocratic dis- 


This de Vere interpreted to mean the direction of | 


rationalism. He deplored the use made by Carlyle of 
Thor’s hammer to demolish the small fragments left 


of reverence and truth. Even his love of veracity was | 


platonic, for he did not care what mountains or seas parted 
him from the object of his affections. Carlyle would 
run down the most sacred truths at hazard, not troubling 
to know anything about them, but just to round a 
phrase. 


His love of justice had the opposite fault, and | 


in its irreverence resembled the love of a wood-god for | 


a fair and fleeting nymph. ‘‘ The sword of the Lord 


and of Cromwell, wielded by an unwashed and un- 
sparing hand, is to cut every knot, civil or ecclesiastical, _ 


which Scotch intelligence is insufficient to disentangle.” 
Were Carlyle a Catholic Christian, to what a height 


might not spiritual elevation rise, built upon a basis so | 


strong as his moral sincerity and probity ? 

This book contains many bits of piquant portraiture 
of the great writers of that big Williamite and early- 
Victorian time. We are shown Wordsworth, in 
borrowed court-dress and sword, rhapsodising about 
Coleridge’s ‘‘celestial forehead and eyes”. 
poetry he spoke of with contempt ; Landor was mad; 
Sydney Smith a miserable old man. De Vere dragged 
Tennyson off, murmuring sore, to call on the veteran 


tinction and elegance. There was a dreamy mysti- 
cism about him. But in the Irish famine the poet 
amazed his friends by his practical energy. He 
passionately sympathised with the peasants in their 
patient misery, and as bitterly resented the un- 
principled politics of English statesmen coupled with 
the popularity-hunting of the Irish prelates and the 
incompetent selfishness of the Irish nobility, by which 
a Catholic country which might have been the La 
Vendée of the empire was being given over to Jacobinism. 
The vast funds which should have formed a concurrent 
endowment for the churches Gladstone was driven to 
secularise by the necessity of pleasing English Radicals 
and Dissenters. But Gladstone’s acts were ever as 
surprising as the knight’s moves at chess. His mind, 
de Vere remarked, was imperious but his convictions 
ductile. ‘*‘He seems to me to be singularly destitute 


_of that insight into principle which belongs to high 


scientiousness. 


Scott’s | 


poet. Afterwards they dined together, and Tennyson | 
was pleased and amused by Wordsworth taking him | 
by the arm and saying, ‘‘Come, brother bard, to | 


dinner”, pleased also by his kindness and simplicity. 
De Vere describes Wordsworth in Ambleside church 
standing with head leaning against the corner, when- 
ever the Psalms or Canticles were read, as if over- 
powered or ashamed. He loved and reverenced the 
old man ; but, while noting the extraordinary purity 
and perfection of his spoken sentences, the sign of an 
exquisite balance of mind, de Vere describes his talk 


Swimming.”’ By Ralph Thomas. 


De Vere did not question Gladstone’s con- 
Yet he has a pregnant phrase about 
purity in politics being necessarily a working not a 
vestal purity. But then de Vere’s friends called him 
the Orb, saying that his feet alone touched earth, the 
rest of him being already in heaven. 


genius.” 


SWIMMING AND NATURE. 


London : Sampson 
Low. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE title at first intended for this book was ‘‘ The 
Literature of Swimming”. It is indeed a most 
extensive bibliography. But it is more than that, for 
whenever the writer counsels or criticises, whenever he 
relates a story, or assails a superstition concerning 
matters natatorial, we feel he speaks from personal 
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experience or knows right well what he is talking of. 
There are also more than a hundred illustrations, 
ranging from drawings taken from Assyrian sculptures 
to sketches of the graceful swimming girl of to-day. 
Mr. Thomas appears puzzled at the number of fishes 
which are represented as always following the Mussuk- 
swimming soldiery ; we are inclined to think that they 
were put in by the sculptor to indicate that water was 
intended ; primitive art needed all the help obtainable, 
for walls and roads and rivers were made to look so 
very much alike! 

Unfortunately the book can scarcely be said to be 
well put together; there is much excellent material 
scattered about and hidden in the volume, but the 
author has seen fit to complicate and overcrowd his 
pages by a long and somewhat rambling com- 
mentary upon innumerable books on swimming, and 
even various editions of them, that have from time to 
time appeared in England and other countries. The 
majority of these works are of no particular interest, 


and should have been briefly tabulated in a list. There | 


would then have been more space for some interesting 


problems. Thus the question whether certain animals . 


have, or have not, the common swimming instinct 
would not have been dismissed in seven lines! Eleven 
creatures are here classed as non-swimmers or doubt- 
ful, but of these the ant does not sink but struggles on 
the surface, nor do fowls always sink, for once, when a 
fowlhad flown overboard, the unfortunate bird lay drifting 
on the ocean and floated there as long as it was visible. 
The tradition that pigs cut their throats when swim- 
ming has been alluded to by Coleridge in his ‘‘ Devil’s 
Thoughts ”, but if it is true, it might well apply only 
to pigs as man’s selection has contrived to make them ; 
the long-limbed wild swine, grubbing roots and nuts, 
would cleave the water very differently. 

And something more might have been said on man’s 
capacity for seeing under water. The author does 
indeed refer to the employment of subaqueous spec- 
tacles, but he should have included Dr. Dudgeon’s essay 
on the human eye, in which he deals with all the diffh- 
culties induced by water’s power of refraction. Although 
a person swimming beneath the surface in daylight—at 
dusk all things beneath the ripples are plunged in 
inky and impenetrable darkness—sees well enough for 
all practical purposes, yet the outlook, even in the 
purest mountain pool, is rather as through crystal, or 
through a piece of thin and flawless ice. It was to 
counteract the ray-deflecting qualities of water that 
spectacles for diving were employed ; with them small 
print became easily legible. 
is striving at length to see its way beneath the waves 
in submarines, by the new Pino salvage apparatus, and 
by the aid of the electric lamp, marvellous organs were 
evolved for the purpose in nature, before the nations | 
of mankind were known. The gobies or mud-basking 
fishes of the tropics (Periophthalmus) have large, re- | 
tractile, goggle eyes which are adapted for both , 
elements. Still more amazing are the Double-Eyes 
(Anableps) off the Brazilian coast, which swim along 
the surface of the ocean. In these the upper half of | 
the eye is shaped to see in air, the lower half looks © 
down into the deep. 

Turning to swimming as a human art, the chapter | 
on costume is very well done. Mr. Thomas notices | 
the undoubted fact that, until only a few years ago, 
English swimmers wore no kind of clothing, except 
when bathing in exposed and absolutely public places. 
Then came the new fashion for concealment ; it may - 
perhaps have crept in from the Continent, and it may 
also have been stimulated by week-end crowds and 
villas multiplied. But to the water-lover and the 
sociologist the movement has considerable significance, 
and, in some ways, the sign is not a healthy one. We 
have by no means reached the end of the much-clothing 
craze; it will be noticed that the shoulder-covering 
dress is getting common even in enclosed baths. Two 
months ago we saw a little boy clad in thick trousers 
reaching below his knees; and in a recent number of 
the ‘‘ Graphic”’ appeared a drawing of a sort of man , 
who, capering in the longest trousers, bathed in a 
tightly fitting rubber cap! Abroad, and more espe- 
cially in the United States, no monstrous disfigure- — 
ment that can by any means be flaunted on land | 


seems too grotesque for women in the water. Hats, 
shoes, even stockings, are worn at those mixed picnics 
for what some call bathing. In these days when we 
hear so much of the benefits derived from the action 
of light and air upon the skin, lovers of sea and 
river may well regret the increasing prevalence of 
enclosed baths and of cold clammy clothing. This 
outbreak of prurient prudery has spread far and wide. 
It has reached, as the author tells us, the Hawaiian 
divers. And it is said that the Pacific Islanders 
have suffered something worse than inconvenience, 
for the tropical rain, which used to fall harmless on 
quickly drying limbs, soon set up rheumatism and all 
kinds of trouble, when it was let to soak through cloth 
and cotton. Different but equally unhealthy results 
have followed where the Northern Eskimo have been 
induced to remain clothed in their huts. Though dressed 
from head to feet in leather and fur against the snow- 
drift and the piercing winds, once they were in their 
oven-like caves where all is shut, they lived as unclad 
as the Africans. No one familiar with the history of 
savages or versed in Oriental or in Chinese etiquette 
needs to be told that an exaggerated rule of personal 


, covering by no means indicates high morality, but 


really rather the reverse. We shall next be told to put 
on clothes before getting into our baths at home, for 
fear of seeing our own bodies. One thinks of the 
horror of the French aunt at Elizabeth (of the Visits) 
taking her bath (although the door was locked) ‘‘ toute 
nue”. 


NOVELS. 
‘*The Marrying of Sarah Garland.” By Emily 
Pearson  Finnemore. London: Hurst’ and 
Blackett. 1904. 6s. 


Sarah Garland is a young woman with plenty of 
means and in the dramatic ‘‘ prologue” we see her 
engaged to a man whom she does not really love, 
John Bennington, and we then see that man sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude for his participa- 
tion in ‘‘some shady money transactions”. Miss 
Garland goes off to live in an out-of-the-way Welsh 
village and there she falls deeply in love with the 
Vicar, and the Vicar falls deeply in love with her; she 
considers herself still bound to Bennington and when 
he is let out of prison on ticket-of-leave she lets him 
know that she considers herself bound unless he will 
voluntarily release her. His marriage with her is 


hut white miodera science | Bennington’s only chance of rehabilitation in the eyes of 


the world, and many better men than he would not 
have been able when the decision was left to them to 
have come to any other conclusion. Knowing that 
Sarah did not love him, knowing that she did love 
Henry Ackworth, he yet held her to her engage- 
ment. Of course the conventional accident in the 
hunting field duly makes Sarah a widow and at the 
end she is able to remind Henry that ‘‘love has no 
farewells”. We have read many stories worse than 
Mrs. Finnemore’s, and many better. 


Fortune’s Castaway.”’ By W. J. Eccott. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 1904. 6s. 


‘* Now it chanced that Lord Wentworth and Squire 
Malet . . . had agreed at last to fight, since countless 
lawsuits had left them no whit nearer to the end of their 
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dispute.” We suppose that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that ‘historical romance” should be written in 
‘this style. Otherwise, we might not know it was 
‘*historical romance” and might fall into the ter- 
rible error of thinking we were reading a tale of 
modern times. Mr. Eccott, assuredly, has studied his 
models to good purpose and he introduces a plentiful 
supply of good old stock phrases and hackneyed ex- 
pressions. All the same he is an excellent story-teller 
and ‘‘ Fortune’s Castaway” has an exciting plot and 
many adventures. It will appeal to readers who like 
a little history with plenty of romance. 


“* Dear Fatherland.” By ex-Lieutenant Bilse. London : 
John Lane. 1905. 6s. 


Though from a literary point of view this book is 
in advance of its predecessor, ‘‘ Life in a Garrison 
Town”, it is of the ‘shilling shocker” style, and 
abounds with murder, suicide and sudden death. In- 
deed by the end of it most of the leading characters 
Aave succumbed to violent ends. In the desire to be 
realistic, the author at times becomes merely vulgar 
and coarse, a much greater artist than he being 
required for such a role. If the picture given of 
jife in the German army were one which applied gene- 
rally, we should indeed say that this institution 
‘was in a bad way. But we cannot for a moment 
believe that it does so, though of course there are 
some undesirable officers and some undesirable things 
such as happen in every army. 


“*Heart of My Heart.” By Ellis Meredith. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 6s. 


There is a certain wistful charm about the writing of 
this book which makes one almost forgive the abundance 
of platitude and hackneyed sentiment which it contains. 
‘* We prate wisely of Nature and her processes”, writes 
the author, ‘‘ but what, after all, do we know of the 
mystery of life?” Such is the style of profound re- 
flection in which the author seems to revel. ‘‘ Heart 
of My Heart” is the story of the thoughts, sensations 
and feelings of a woman (an American woman we 
suspect) during the waiting period before she is to 
become a mother. There is a great deal that is tawdry 

.and distasteful in the book and many of the morbid 
-aspects of motherhood are dwelt upon in a manner 
which seems somewhat unnecessary. But the book is 
in some measure redeemed by its obvious sincerity. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


*“ The Unveiling of Lhasa.” By Edmund Candler. 
Arnold. 1905. 15s. net. 


Much of the matter which appears in this record of the Tibet 
expedition and many of the illustrations will already be 
familiar to readers of the “ circulation five times” that of “any 
London penny paper” and to those whose chief knowledge of 
affairs is derived from the illustrated weeklies. Mr. Candler 
has however not been content to send his journalist efforts 
forth without careful revision, amendment and addition, the | 
result being an admirable description not only of the campaign 
but of the countries and people concerned. He resents the 
suggestion that the Mission was a picnic. Both at home and | 
in India the idea exists, he says, of an encampment in a 
smiling valley and of easy marches towards the mysterious 
city. “In reality there was plenty of hard and uninteresting 
work. The expedition was attended with all the discomforts 
of a campaign, and very little of the excitement.” It was 
indeed anything but a picnic at times, however unequally 
matched the opposing forces may have been. But there was a | 
good deal that was picturesque about it. Mr. Candler waxes 

-enthusiastic over the profusion of flowers which he found in 
the Chumbi valley. He counted eight different kinds of 
primula and he was especially struck with the irony that so 
seductive a valley should be the approach to the barest and 
most unsheltered country in Asia. Concerning the expedition 

‘ he has nothing new to say, but he gives a very clear idea why 
it was necessary and he concludes with a warning : the Tibetans | 
must be made to understand that British displeasure means | 
fresh chastisement. If they are allowed to break any one of 
their engagements the cost and labour of Colonel Young- 
husband’s Mission will have been thrown away. 


London : 


Messrs. Routledge are reissuing in a cheap form “The 
Muses Library ”, one of the reprints of English classics which |! 
so greatly pleased the booklover a few years ago. Originally 
these books were edited with much care and produced with 
nice taste. The type was rather small but clear. Practically | 


| la vieille cour”. 


this reissue is identical in all save paper and binding. Each 
volume is now published at Is. net, a great reduction of course 

, inprice. If the market is not overstocked with reprints, this 
series should become decidedly popular. We have received 
eighteen volumes of the series, including Donne, Marvell, 
Vaughan the Silurist, Carew, Drummond, Gay, Keats, Waller, 
and Browne, edited respectively by E. K. Chambers, G. A. 
Aitken, E. K. Chambers, Arthur Vincent, William C. Ward, 
John Underhill, G. Thorn Drury, and Gordon Goodwin. Some 
of the volumes also contain special introductions, for instance 
Mr. Bridges writes on Keats and Mr. A. H. Bullen on Browne. 
These two names alone give a good idea of the high excellence 

| of the series from the point of view of scholarship and literary 
distinction. Mr. Bullen can write on William Browne almost 
as well as he could write on Thomas Browne. 


We have also received from Messrs. Routledge three volumes 
of “ Poets and Poetry of the XIX. Century ”—“ Robert Southey 
to Percy Bysshe Shelley ”, “Crabbe to Coleridge’, “ Keats to 
Lytton’’. (1s. 6d. net each.) Mr. Alfred H. Miles edits and 
helps in the work of introducing. We notice among the intro- 
ductions and biographical notes a pleasing appreciation of John 
Clare. “ Inthe ‘ Asylum Poems’”, Mr. Roden Noel writes, “ he 
attains to the true lyric... with a wild artless melody, 
recalling Blake’. And Mr. Noel goes on to quote two or three 
very choice lines of Clare. We have an idea that it was Clare 
who wrote a beautiful sonnet on the song-thrush’s nest, but it 
is not in this selection and we have not been able to find it in 
several editions of Clare’s poems examined within recent years. 
Perhaps Mr. Noel could say where it is to be found, if Clare 
wrote it. 


“ Hazell’s Annual” (3s. 6d.) and “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” 
(2s. 6d.) have such a distinct place on the reference bookshelf 
and are revised usually with so much care that nothing more 
need be said of either than that the 1905 edition is in every 
respect up to the level of its predecessors. “ Hazell’s ” alpha- 
betical arrangement appeals to some people more than 
“ Whitaker's ”, but both should be at hand because the informa- 
tion given by one so frequently supplements that given by the 
other. “ Dod’s Peerage ” (10s. 6d.) and “ Whitaker’s Peerage ” 
(2s. 6d.) introduce no special features, but merely make the 
necessary additions to or changes in the peerage, baronetage 
and knightage. “Dod’s” as a reference book is an old 


| favourite ; but there is really very little to choose between 


“Dod” and “Whitaker”. Both seem to have been very 
carefully revised, though they appeared so much in advance of 
1905 that changes which occurred even in the early part of the 
last month of 1904 are unnoted. 


“The Mining Year Book”, 1905, is a record of the year’s 
mining developments not only from the financial but the engi- 
neering point of view. “ Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors ” 
for 1905 (2s. 6d. net) is described as a pocket record of Stock 
Exchange prices and dividends for ten years past: the move- 


_ ments in the values of stocks and shares in that period would 


make an interesting study apart altogether from considerations 
of personal gain or loss. 


“Clubs 1905” (3s. 6d.) is Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh’s carefully 
compiled annual of English Clubs throughout the world. It is 
published by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Janvier. 3/7. 

Pierre Loti continues his study of modern Japan and adduces 
further evidence of the fact that in spite of the veneer of 
Western civilisation its people are still far from friendly at heart 
to the Occident. M. Jules Roche examines the case of the 


| income-tax in various countries and after a careful review of 


the facts he comes to the conclusion that where it exists it is 
based on a state of society entirely different from that of 
France ; in fact a general tax on incomes does not exist in 
England and has ceased to exist in America. He concludes 
that no argument for applying it to France is to be drawn from 
the example of other nations. Napoleonic literature is shortly 
to be increased by the publication of the memoirs of the Comte 
de Rambuteau, who became closely attached to Napoleon’s 
person shortly after the battle of Wagram. What he has to relate 
appears to be largely in the nature of personal gossip, but occa- 
sional records of the great man’s conversation are full of instruc- 
tion. RKambuteau was the son-in-law of Narbonne, one of the 
scions of the old nobility whom Napoleon induced to enter his ser- 
vice. Narbonne was a person of great tact. The original cause 
of his choice by the Emperor for the position of aide-de-camp 
was his adroitness in handing him a note on his hat after the 
fashion of the old régime. ‘This incident is not recorded here 
but there is an anecdote which illustrates his quality. Napoleon 
said to him on one occasion, speaking of Narbonne’s mother 
the Duchess, “‘Elle ne m/’aime point, n’est-ce pas?’ Mon 
beau-pére avait la repartie heureuse. ‘Non, Sire,’ répondit- 
il, ‘elle n’en est encore qu’a l’admiration’.”. Napoleon was 
sickened by the coarse flattery that surrounded him. “ Pour 
n’étre pas flatté” he said “méme en bivouac, il m’a fallu 
prendre comme aide-de-camp un courtisan homme d’esprit de 
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. Le Kiosque Duperren, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare 
Bruss@ts . . Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie., 46 Rue de la Made! eine, 
W.H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 7 
VIENNA Messrs Gerold Co., & 


Rome. & Co., Corso 307. 
. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 1 3. 


Maprip 

CONSTANTINOPLE . Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

HomMBurc . Schick's Library. 

Catrro . The Anglo- Bookselling Depot. 

New York The International News Comper & 85 Duane Sr. 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 233 Washington Street. 


Boston, Mass. (Ww. s. A. 
Toronto, CANADA. 


. The Toronto News Company. 42 Yonge Street. 

- The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

. The Montreal News Company, 336 St. James's Street. 
« A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


” 
MontTreat, CANADA 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE: 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger- 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


| 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Nuserous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 

accompany each bottle. 


In Chaps and Chilblains 
VINOLIA CREAM 


affords instant relief. 


is, 13d. and 1s. od. per box. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EXPRESS SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and sates BO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers |’. NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch ‘Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & O. “SERVICES. 


MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACH 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, A TRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AU STRALIA’ 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 


P. & Oo. ROUND THE WOR RLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at the London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


Avenue, W. 
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TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 


Author of ** In Cantonments,” ‘+ In and Beyond Cantonments,” Xc. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Times.— A cheery, discursive little book.” 


Standard.—“ For an entertaining description of what might be called the social 
side of the expedition it is excellent.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


J U LIA. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Crown Svo, 6s. 


Scotsrian.—“ ‘ Julia’ is as charming a novel as any that has been published this 
season.” 

Daily Telegrap/:.— Katharine Tynan can always be depended upon for telling 
an engaging love story.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & C®)., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1905. 6s. 


x. WILLIAM STUBBS, CHURCHMAN AND HISTORIAN. 
2. HORACE WALPOLE AND WILLIAM COWPER. By R. E., 
ProrigEro. 
PROFIT-SHARING AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
4 THE MAKING OF THE UNITED STATES. 
POULTRY-KEEPING AS A BUSINESS. By “ Howe Counries.” 
6. THE TUDORS AND THE NAVY. | 
7 
8 


No. 401. 


. CANON AINGER. By Epitu Sicrer. 

. THE DIRECTION AND METHOD OF TEACHING. 
9. MATTHEW ARNOLD. By the Presipent oF MacpAcen. 
to. TARIFFS AND NATIONAL WELL-BEING, 
1x. THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. (With a Map.) 
12. THE PRIME MINISTER'S DUTY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


A NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS 


OTIA 
OTIA 
OTIA 


BY | 


ARMINE THOMAS KENT 


The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


A List of Norman Tympana and Lintels (Charles E. Keyser). Stock, 
215. net. 


_, George Morland (Ralph Richardson). Stock. 2s. 6a. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Belle of the ’Fifties: Memoirs of Mrs. Clay of Alabama. Ileine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. net. 

Thomas Moore (‘** English Men of Letters.” Stephen Gwynn). 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Autobiography of Frederick James Gant. Baillitre. 3s. 6d. net. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin (Edited by William Macdonald). 
Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

FICTION 


Fleur-de-Camp (A. Godric Campbell). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Scarlet Pimpernel (Baroness Orezy). Greening. 6s. 


' The Apple of Eden (E. Temple Thurston). Chapman and Hall. 6+. 


The Virgin and the Scales (Florence Cotterell). Methuen. 6s. 

Bolts and Bars (F. C. Vernon Harcourt). Digby, Long. 3s. 6. 

*Neath the Hoof of the Tartar (Baron Nicolas Josika. Abridged 
from the Hungarian by Selina Gaye). Jarrold. 6s. 

Divorce (Paul Bourget. Translated by E. L. Charlwood). Nutt. 6s. 


History 


Museums: their History and their Use (David Murray. 3 vols.), 
32s. net; Early Scottish Charters (Sir Archibald C. Lawrie), 
Ios. net. MacLehose. 

The Coming of Parliament: England from 1350-1660 (L. Cecil Jane). 
Unwin. 5s. 

The Growth of the Manor (Dr. P. Vinogradoff). Sonnenschein. 
10s. 6d. 

Spanish Influence on English Literature (Martin Hume). Nash. 
75. 6a. 

Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee. Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 


_ “The Cambridge Modern History.” Vol. III: The Wars of 


Keligion. Cambridge: at the University Press. 16s. net. 


Law 
Sanitary Law and Practice (W. Robertson and Charles Porter). 
Sanitary Publishing Company. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
The Country Day by Day (E. Kay-Robinson). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Natural History of Animals (J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Half 
Vol. VIII). Gresham Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Study of Recent Earthquakes (Charles Davison). Scott. 6:5. 


ScHooL Books 
Elementary Algebra (W. M. Baker and A, A. Bourne). ell. 
6d. 


45. 6d. 

The Elements of Trigonometry (S. L. Loney). Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 35. 6c. 

German Reader for Technical Schools (Ewald F. Seckler). Blackwood. 


2s. 

Elementary Geometry (Braithwaite Arnett. 3 Books). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

Macaulay’s England in 1685 (H. Clement Notcutt); Tales by Hans 
Andersen (‘* Modern Language Series”. Edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Chator). Blackie. 2s. each. 

A Companion to Greek Studies (Edited by Leonard Whibley). Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press. 18s. net. 


THEOLOGY 
Progress of Religious Thought in the XVIII. and XIX. Centuries. 
(James George Edwards). Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce. 
105. net. 
The Royal Standard of God’s United Kingdom. Greening. 3s. 60. 
The Secret of a Great Influence (Mrs. Horace Porter). Macmillan. 
35. net. 
TRAVEL 
Tibet and Nepal (A. Henry Savage Landor). Black. 20s. net. 
The Thackeray Country (Lewis Melville). Black. 6s. net. 


VERSE 
Poems (Emily Dickinson). Methuen. 4s. 6d. net 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ Bits of Gossip (Rebecca Harding Davis). Constable. 55. net. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,” Jn “* Otia” are included the contributions in prose and verse 
which Mr. Kent made to ‘‘ The Saturday Review” and other literary 
iournals. The reader of these Essays and Poems will realise for 
himself that they are not the casual comments of a desultory reader, 
but the considered opinions of a thoughtful scholar. Amongst the 
most interesting of the contents is an tlluminative article on the 
poetry of Leigh Hunt, which may possihly avouse a new interest in 
the half-forgotten work of this friend of Lanth, Byron, and Shelley. 


JOHN LANE, London and New York. 
go 


Dictionnaire complet illustré de la Langue Francaise (par Jierre 
Larousse). Paris: Larousse; London: Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dramatic Criticism, Vol. V., 1903 (J. T. Grein). Nash. 35. 62. 


net. 

French Profiles (Edmund Gosse). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story (Florence Elizabeth Maybrick). Funk 
and Wagnalls. 6s. 

Port Arthur, A Secret Agent in (William Greener). Constable. 6s. 

Principles of Relief, The (Edward T. Devine). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Russo-Japanese Conflict: its Causes and Issues (K. Asakawa). 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary (Rev. James Stormonth. New 
Edition). Blackwood. 5s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—The Edinburgh Review, 
6s. ; The Quarterly Review, 6s. ; The Ancestor, 5s.; The Law 
Quarterly, 5s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S LIST. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and 
Notes by Austin Dopson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1751. Vol. II., 1781-1786. 10s. 6d. net 


each. 
“ The book is produced in a style creditable alike to the liberality and the good 
taste of the publishers."—A theneus. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
THOMAS MOORE. SterHex Gwyyy. Crown 


Evo. gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. 
Methods Illustrated. By Georce: W. Beipam, Auther of “ Great Golfers,” 
and P. A. VaILe. Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs. Medium 
12s. 6d. net. 

A Fully-Iilustrated Prospectus post-/ree on application. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. 


19 Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


GUIDE TO EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 
including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mom- 
basa. With35 Maps and Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


With 13 Map: and 5 Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


With 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND AD- 


DRESSES. tos. net. 

‘The essays are singularly lucid a:id sane, revealing a thoroughness of know- 
ledge of the subjects discussed and an evenness of judgment which mark the author 
as on a level with the best minds of his time. 
ing to know more of Sidgwick’s work."—A/Zorning /’ost. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
COLONIES & COLONIAL FEDERATIONS. 


By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. With Map. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF A GREAT INFLUENCE. 
Notes on BISHOP WESTCOTTS TEACHIN@® By Mrs. Horace 
Porter. With a Chapter on Bishop Westcott’s Commentaries by the Rev. 
Artuur Westcott. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


Translated by SHELDON. In 3 vols. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each, or, in Roxburgh 
binding, 5s. net each 
[Library of English Classics. 


POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Selected from 
the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language and .\rranged 
with Notes by Francis T. Patcrave. Revised and Enlarged. Putt 8vo. 
1s. net, 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. By Francis 
Gatton, E. Westermarck, P. Greppes, E. Durxneim, Harotp H. 
Mann, and V. V. Braxrorp. With an Introductory Address by James 
Bryce. Super royal 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE LIBRARY OF MAJOR-GENERAL JELF, C.M.G; 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL_by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, January 25, and Two Following Days, at One 
o'clock —) the LIBRARY of Major-General JELF, C.M.G. (late Governor 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich), including the Writings of Jesse, 
Walton, Historical and Poetical Literature, Curtis's Flora Londinensis, Shaw's 
Staffordshire, Works on Costume, &c. The PROPERTY of the late Miss EMMA 
SEYMOUR, Wilton Street, S.W., comprising Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chro- 
nicles, the Writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, Leslie’s Life of Constable, Portraits 
in illustration of British Mezzotint Portraits, by J. Chaloner Smith. The 
LIBRARY of CHARLES BOWEN, Eszq., late of Streatham, S.W., including 
Modern Literature, Poetry, Fiction, Standard Authors, Sporting Books, Books of 
Prints, Antiquities, &c. OTHER PROPERTIES, containing Early Printed 
Books, Illuminated Hore, Serial Publications, an Interesting yt Bee of Tracts, 
many relating to America ; Herring's Portraits of the St. Leger Winners ; Chaffers’ 
Keramic Gallery ; Sussex Archzologica! Collections, 1848-83; Works on Biblio- 
phy ; the Studio, a Set ; Works on Natural History, Botany and other Scien- 
tific Subjects, Architecture, Archzolozy, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, CHIEFLY BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 30. and Following Day, at One o'clock 
prodesty, ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, comprising Examples from the 
yorks of Aldegraver, Beham, A. Durer, and other 
HEDLEY PEEK, Esgq., deceased. An extensive Collection of the Works of 
W. Hollar, the property of a Nobleman. Etchings by Rembrandt, including Two 
Impressions of “* The Three Trees”; Plates from Turner's ‘* Liber Studiorum,” 
om pare and Wales,” &c. ; Engravings illustrating the History of the French 
Revolution. The property of a Nobleman. A few Framed Engravings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Their 


No one can read them without wish- | 


Id Masters, the Property of | 


BLACKIE & SON’S LIST. 


CELTIC REVIVAL. 
JUST READY. 


‘THE MYTHOLOGY OF 
| THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


| An Introduction to the Celtic Myth, Legend,* Poetry. 
and Romance. 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
Demy Svo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Squire's exposition is very clear, judicious, and interesting.........the book 
is replete with curious information." —Pad/ Mall Gasette. 


| THE 


‘THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS. 


Its History and Romance. 
By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 


416 pp. demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘Mr. Maclean is an enthusiastic Celt......He has a wide acquaintance with his 
' subject, and a still wider acquaintance with the critical and other literatures which 
that has called forth. We cannot overpraise his account of the MSs., their 
writers, their discoverers, and their editors.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘THE LITERATURE HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc., 
Author of “‘ The Literature of the Celts.” 
Demy Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


Conrents.—Highland Literature—Alexander Macdonald and the Jacobite 
Bards—Duncan Ban Macintyre and the Poets of Nature—Macpherson and his 
Ossian— Rob Donn and the Elegiac, Amatory, and Satiric Peets —Dugald Buchanan 
and the Religious Poets and Hymn Writers—Gaelic Proverbs—Eoglish Renderings 
of Gaelic Poetry and their Authors—The Gaelic Bards of the Nineteenth Century— 
The Literature of Travel and of History -Index of Names. 

“All things considered, this work, which is bright, well written, and well 
| arranged, is an admirable and trustworthy text-book ot its subject." —Sfectator. 


. A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. 


DAI NIPPON: 


The Britain of the East. 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. 


Demy vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
“* An intelligent description of some of the most marked features in the political 
and economic conditions of the Empire of Japan as it now is.”—Zimes. 
“The many topics on which Dr. Dyer learnedly discourses. We recommend 
| everyone who desires to gain a just view of the present position and future pro- 
spects of Japan to read his most instructive and interesting work.” 
Academy and Literature. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., have much pleasure in announcing that 
they have made a number of important additions to the Red Letter Library. 
Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 

LORD TENNYSON.—In Memoriam. [Introduction by Avice 
MEYNELL. 
LORD BYRON.—Select Poems. 
Symons. 
GEORGE HERBERT.-—Select Poems. Introduction by His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
| BOSWELL.—Johnson’s Table Talk (Selections from the Life 
of Johnson). Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. Lewis Bertrany. 
_ S. T. COLERIDGE.—Select Poems. Introduction by Mrs. 
MEYNELL. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Introduction by ARTHUR 


Complete List on Application. 


THE 


RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 


A New Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general reader. 
ext printed in Red and Black. 


The following Volumes are Now Ready :— 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
THE TEMPEST. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Other Volumes to be issued immediately. 
In cloth, rs. net; in limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., will be pleased tosend a set of 
| their Mlustrated Catalogues and Prospect 

| ticulars of *‘The Red Letter Library.” Great 
**Standard Two-Shilling Library,” 
Literature, POST-FREE. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
gi 
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The Greatest 
Sportsmen Novelists. 


1% announcing the publication of a COMPLETE EDITION OF WHYTE-MELVILLE’S 

WORKS the Proprietors of ‘‘ Lanp anp Water ILiustRATED” feel that it would be superfluous to 
dilate at any length upon the merits of these well-known novels. During his life WHyTE-MELVILLE was well 
slescribed as the first and best exponent of a particular class of writings, which, but for himself and one or two 
praiseworthy exceptions, would have been lost in a mass of ignorance and vulgarity which usurps the name of 
sporting literature. Reviewing the Edition, the BADMINTON MAGAZINE says :— 


‘‘It might:avound sensibilities to say that no acceptable sporting novel has been 
written since Whyte-Melville’s fatal gallop with the Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds; but 
most assuredly none has appeared in any way comparable with the work of that 
thorough sportsman, gentleman, and it may be added scholar, though no one was 
ever less pedantic than this delightful writer. The ‘Land and Water’ Edition 
recently issued consists of five-and-twenty volumes; and as we look through 
them pleasant memories arise of every one. It would be interesting to ask 
lovers of Whyte-Melville’s books which was their favourite? There would 
certainly be votes for ‘ Digby Grand,’ and no less certainly for ‘ Market 
Harborough.’ ‘Tilbury Nogo’ is a special favourite with many, but 
We are not sure that we prefer it to ‘Uncle John,’ or to ‘The Brookes 
of Bridlemere.’ Then again there are ‘General Bounce,’ ‘ Holmby 
House,’ and ‘Kate Coventry,’ with, on such different lines, ‘ The 
J] Interpreter.’ What it comes to is that everything the author 
did was admirable, and this opportunity of obtaining a skil- 
fully illustrated edition of his complete works means the 


provision of weeks and months of enjoyment for readers SS 
who make a new acquaintance with the books.” COA 
A 12-Page Illustrated Prospectus of the Edition St x8 
will be sent post-free on application to the Manager, esis x 
5.W.M. Dept., ‘Land and Water Illustrated,” 
#2-13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, yn 
W.c. 
EVERY SATURDAY.] ESTABLISHED 1866, [PRICE SIXPENCE. 


During 1904 “Land and Water Illustrated” obtained several thousand new readers. 
BUY THIS WEEK’S ISSUE, AND YOU WILL UNDERSTAND THE REASON WHY. 


Among the special contents this week, Saturday, January 21, are :— 
An Historic Home—Hinchingbrooke (the Seat of the Earl of Sandwich) 
With special photographs of the House and Grounds. 
The Colouring of Birds’ Eggs. By Dr. Francis Buckianp. 
The Cuckoo and its Eggs. By Jurian Tuck. 
Stageland—Mrs. Dering’s Divorce. 


With drawings and full-page photograph of Mrs. Langtry as Mrs. Dering. 
*“Hushed Up.” Some True Tales of the Turf. 


Land and Water Notes. By G. A. B. Dewar. 

Hunting Reports, Notes, News and Appointments. 
The Proposed Golf Association. 

The Irish Gillie. By Scarirr.” 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED can be obtained from all Newsagents or 


Bookstalls, price Sixpence, or from 
The Manacer, “ Land and Water Illustrated,” 12 Henrietta St., Strand, W.C., post-free 63d. 
Annual Subscription (to Subscribers before February 15), One Guinea post-free. 


Sample Copy of any number except the current week will be sent free of charge on application to the MANAGER, 
mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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BROWN, LANGHAM & CO.,LTD. 


FORTY FABLES FOR FIRESIDE REFLEC- 


TION. By W. BIRD ALLEN. These racy apologues are profusely illus- 
trate! and the book is daintily bound. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. By Acxes 


J]. TALBOT. Twenty-six Illustrations by Miss GertrupE M. Prapiey. 
‘4 Diary of twelve months’ work in a child’s garden. A delightful little book 
of fun, frolic, and work by busy little hands and active brains. Coloured 
frontispiece. Square &vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

“This is a pretty little book. It describes how three young enthusiasts were 
entrusted with ‘ gardens of their very own,’ and the failures and successes attending 
their work. The book is pleasantly written, and the illustrations are very pretty 
and add much to the charm of the book.”—CGardener's Chronicle. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Being Three 


Years’ Autoviography in Western America. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
New and cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“This story of his wanderings and hardships in Western America reads like a 
novel—even like a novel by Mr. Roberts himself. Asa picture of earlier days in 
British Columbia it should soon be invaluable.” —.St. James's Gasetie. 


KAREN: a Swedish Idyll. By Frances 
HARIOTT WOOD. Crown &vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Suitable for all ages. 
“A charming and well-named ‘ idyll’ of Swedish farm life some seventy years 
ago, full of a pieasant atmosphere of country life and legend.” — 7 fies. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AUBREY ELLISON. By Sr. Joun Lvcas. 


‘I confess I have obtained more than an ordinary share of pleasure from Mr. 
St. John Lucas’s new romance. His novel is much superior to the common run of 
fiction.” — To-Day. 


LAMMAS GROVE. By Cartton Dawe. 


A powerful novel in the fullest sense of the term. It is evident that its author 
is emphatically a powerful writer—that he pvssesses not only the story-teller’s art 
and the literary gift, but the profound sympathy essential to powerful authorship. 


THE KING’S SCARLET: a Military Story. 
by HORACE WYNDHAM. 


For thos: who take an interest in the rank and file, and wish to obtain a true 
idea of how the Brirish soldier lives in barracks and camp, at home and abroad, in 
peace and in war, ‘‘ The King’s Scarlet” is to be commended. 


THE HANDLOOM WEAVER’S DAUGHTER. 
By JAMES HASLAM. 
“The striking worth of the volume is in its graphic pictures; we see the very 
inside of the hearts of the handloom weavers."— Liverpool Daily Post. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. 


There are 14 Volumes of about 300 payes each, and each contains a fron- 
tispiece. Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s 6d. net; also bound in 
7 volumes, half calf, gile top, £2 10s. net 
“* 4 daintier edition of the New England romance writer it would be difficult to 
hope for."—/'all Mall Gazette. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. 


By 


Fcap. 


SERMONS FROM BROWNING. 


EELAND, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, Horney. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“Collection of six readable and interesting discourses expository of the ethics 
and the theology of a poet— masterly indeed.” —Scotsman. 


THE CHIEF VIRTUES OF MAN. Taught 


in the Seven Words from the Cross. By Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., 
Philadelphia. Fceap. Svo. 2s. net. 


LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS. A Volume of 
Sermons by Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Philade!phia. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Series of Addresses to Working Men, given at the Mid-day Service in the 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. By Rev. BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Tt is always refreshing to come into contact with a vigorous, independent 
thinker, with a man whose faith is at on@e so intelligent and robust, and whuse 
sympathies are manifestly inspired by the love of Chri-t.”—Baftist Times. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 47 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS.) 
No. 648, Just Published, 
including a Supplement of New Books of the Season, English and Foreign. 
Post free on application. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PiccapiLty, W. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, Henry 
LowenFetp. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEorGE 
EpwaARDEs’ SEASON. Every Evening at £.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. ALFRED Butt, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 
MAN’S CHANCES! 


LIFE IN PARLIAMENT. 
By HARRY FURNISS. 


| THE SYMBOL of the GREAT PYRAMID. 
2d. weekly. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
_agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 
Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du ler Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d@environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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THE LIST WILL CLOSE ON OR BEFORE WEDNESDAY, THE 
2stH JANUARY. 


COLONY OF THE CAPE OF COOD HOPE. . 


East London Corporation Loan. 


Issue of £3s0,000 Four per Cent. Stock, to be inscribed in the Books of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, EC., transferable free of Stump Duty. 

Fixed price of Issue, £06 tos. per cent. 

Interest payable 30th June and 31st December. 
Full Half-year’s Interest payable 30th June, 190:. 
Principal repayable 31st 1934. 


Payment will be required as follows : . 
5 per cent. on Application. 


163 ,, on Allotment. 
25 ogg on February 23rd, 1905. 
S on March 22rd, 1903. 


25 on April 25th, 1905- 

Discount at the rate of 2$ per cent. per annum will be allowed on Calls paid in 
anticipation. 

The STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, LONDON 
as the duly appointed Financial Agents of the Municipality of East London, will 
receive applications for £350,000 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, to be issued 
under the authority of Act 23 of 1880, as amended ly Act 12 of 1881. 

The objects of the loan are : ‘ £ 

Repayment of Floating Debt ee oe ee 


ee e+ 117,000 
Electric Tram Extensions .. ee as - 4575 
Electric Light Extensions .. « ee ee 
Street Construction .. ee 77,500 
Water Construction .. ee es ee ee 8,500 
Market Building .. ee oe se 25,00 
Beach Development .. ee ee es . ee 20,000 
Fire Brigade Station ee ee ee os 10,000 
Sanitary Details ee oe oe 1,225 
Curator’s House, Queen's Park os 1,200 


Balance to be available for Permanent Water Scheme, Kc .. 47,000 


350,060 


The present tota! indebtedness of the Municipality amounts to about £219, 000, 
of which £117,000 is floating debt. This latter am , which it is proposed to 
repay, has been incurred for the purpose of Electric Light and Tramway Construc- 
tion, Purchase of Land for Municipal purposes, Interim Water Scheme, and other 
expenditure in the nature of Capital outlay. 

Repayment of the principal will be arranged for by means of a sinking fund to 
— an annual sum, sufficient to repay the loan in fifty years, will be appropri- 
ated. 

East London is the fourth town in Cape Colony in respect of size, having a popu- 
lation of 25,220, consisting of Europeans, 14,674, and Native and Coloured, 10,546, 
and is rapidly growing. It is the nearest Port in the Cape Colony to the South 
African Gold and Diamond Fields, and has a large and fertile back country, being 
also the natural outlet for a large portion of the native territories, through which 
railway communication is being established. 

The town is provided with a comprehensive system of Electric Lighting and 
Tramways, the capital account of which, at the end of the Financial year 1903-4, 
was £97,844 Gs. 11d. 

These and other improvements are earning for the town the reputation for being 
one of the best ordered and progressive Municipalities in South Africa, and from 
the healthiness of its climate and its natural beauty, it is becoming more and more 
a popular seaside and health resort for visitors from up-country districts. 

he Official Valuation of the immovalle property liable to rates within the area 
under the jurisdiction of the Municipality was :— 


4 
ee ee oe oe ee oe ee 623,112 
1809 ee e+ 1,051,430 
1902... ee oe ee eo 2,381,415 
1903 ee oe ee ee 2,408,885 
1904 oe oe ee (approximate) 3,500,000 
The principal assets of the Town are : ZL 
Buildings (including Town Hall, £33.73;) ee os §2,756 
Electric Lighting and Tramway System: ee 97-844 
Existing Water Works... on ae ee 53,995 
Interim Water Scheme (in progress) estimated cost .. 27,000 


Plant and Stock os ee ee 
Estimated value of unalienated Town Lands .. 


£2,259,159 


The principal sources of revenue are :— 


General Rate of 3d. in the £ on immovable property, a: per £ 
valuation of 19¢3 ee ee ee oe oe 30,111 
Licenses es ee ee oo 1,550 
Commonage .. oe os ee oe 370 
Electric Light and Trams (Gross Receipt-) .. 31,555 
Ferry and Pontoon .. - ew a os os 2,736 
Locations... es on es 5,006 
ents .. es ee oe os es ee 6,153 
Markets ee as ee oe oe oe 3,802 
Water Supply ee ee ee 12,542 
£93,235 


In addition, the Municipality obtains annually considerable sums from the sale of 
land, the actual cash receipts from this source being : 


1902 12,308 
1903 ee 25,059 


1 ee 13.737 

As soon as Municipal Land is sold it becomes liable to rates. 

The present rate is 3d. in the £, but the Council can raise this, indefinitely, with 
the consent of the ratepayers. 

The number and Tonnage of vessels which entered the Port of East London 
were 


Year. Vessels. Gross Tonnage. 
1337 262 5 7 
1897 479 958,866 
1903 552 2,059,965 
East Londen is in direct communication by rail with Cape Town, Durban, Port 


Elizabeth, Lourenco Marques, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and 
Bulawayo. 


The total value of Imports into East london were :— 


1862 oe ee es ee ee 1,646,527 
1897 ae on ‘ 3,246,238 
3902 ee es oe ee ae «+ 6,022,867 
1903 oe oe ee ee 7,320,510 
The total value of Exports from East London were :— 
oe oe os 325,734 
1897 ae oe os ee $25,295 
we ee es ee es ee ee 1,004,206 


1903 ws ee ee 1,125,150 
Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of the amount due on 
allotment, such Certificates being convertible into Inscribed Stock on presentation 
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at the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, London, as soon as they are paid 
in full. he Loan will bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly, on the 30th June and 31st December, by interest warrant (which wil] 
be forwarded by post to the hoider’s registered address) payable at the Londog 
Office of the Bank, or if required at their Branch at East London. 

The first full half-year's interest will be payable on the 30th June, 1905. 

The Stock will be inscribed in books to be kept by the Standard Bank of Southf 
Africa, Limited, London, and will be transferable without any charge and free of 
Stamp Duty. 

The principal will be repayable at par at the Office of the Standard Bank o 
South Africa, Limited, London, or at the Town House, East London, as the 
holder may desire, on 31st December, 1954; but thirty days’ prior notice of the 
place of payment desired must be given. 

" ne will be made in due course for a quotation upon the Stock Exchange, 
onaon. 

Applications on the form annexed for sums of not Jess than £100 or multiples of 
£100 of Stock, will be received at the Offices of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, Londoa, E.C. 

The List of Applications will be closed on or before Wednesday, ithe 25th 
January. 

In the case of a partial allotment, the balance of deposit will, so far as may be 
necessary. be applied towards the next instalment. 

In the event of the balance not being duly paid, the relative allotment with the 
deposit and instalments paid thereon is liable to forfeiture. 

opies of the Powers under which the present Loan is issued and other docu- 
—_ relating thereto can be seen at the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 

ondon. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, London, also from 

Messrs. WiiiTEHEADS & CoLEs, 39 Throgmorton Street, E.C. : 
Ho.iesone Broruers & TRENCH, 18 Birchin Lane, E.C.; 
Mittin & Rowinson, 2 Austin Friars, E.C 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 

10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

2oth January, 1905. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CoO., LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 25. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holcers of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after Saturday, 
qth February, 1905, of Dividend No. 25 (5 per cent., i.e. Ss. per share), after 
yee” of Coupon No. 20, at the London Ojfice, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, 


Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the <. 

Coupons must be left Four clear days for examination, and may be lodged any 
day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
tgth January, 1905. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 7. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are inforined that they will receive payment on or after Saturday, 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1905, of Dividend No. 7 (15 per_cent., i.e. 3s. per share), after Surrender of 
Coupon No. 7, either at the London Office of the Company. No. 1 London Walt 
Buildings, E.C., or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d'Or et de !’Afrique du 
Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons presented at the latter address, as well as any presented at the 
London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduc- 
tion of 1s. in the £, on account of French ‘I ransfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
a ae by the London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 15. in 
the £. 

Coupons must be lefe Four clear days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

sy order of the Board. 
ANDREW MOIR, Londen Secretary. 

London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 

19th January, 1905. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 12. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they wil! receive payment, on or after Saturday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1905, of Dividend No. 12 (35 per cent., i.e. 7s. per share), after surrender of 
Coupon No. 12, at the London Office, No. z London Wali Buildings, E.C., or at 
the Head Office, at Johannesburg. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s, in the £. : 

Coupons must be left Four clear days for examination, and may be lodged any 
day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of Eleven and Two. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office : No. x London Wal! Buildings, E.C 

1oth January, 1905. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 7. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after Saturday, 4th 
February, 1905, of Dividend No. 7 (30 per cent. i.e. 6s. per share), after surrender of 
Coupon No. 7, either at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C., or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines a’Or et de 1’ Afrique du 
Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
— by tne London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in 
the 4. 

Coupons must be left Four clear days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


y order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C.., 
1oth January, 1903. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Lacloche Fréres, Limited, are issuing a Prospectus which states, inter alia, that 
the Lists will Close on or before Saturday, January 28, 1905 ; the Prospectus 
has been duly filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


LACLOCHE FRERES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL ... 
divided into 
50.000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £5 each. 
Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
Interest on the Preference shares will be paid quarterly. 


230,090 


PRESENT ISSUE: 
§0,000 CUMULATIVE SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES, and 
130.000 ORDINARY SHARES. 

Of the remaining 100,coo Ordinary shares 90,000 are to be issued and credited as 
fally paid up, and 10,000 remain in the hands of the company for future issue as 
additiona! working capital if required. 

PAYABLE : 
On the Preference shares, 


One month after allotment 258. 
Two months after allotment .. 258. 
Three months after allotment oo «o 255. 
On the Ordinary shares. 
On application .. oe 2s. 6d. 
On allotment .. ee 7s. 6d. 
One month after allotment .. oe eo eo ga od, 
Two months after allotment .. 5s. od. 


App'icants for shares may, if desired by them, pay up in full on allotment. 

Interest on the Preference shares wil! be payavie quarterly on October 
January 10th, April roth, and July roth each year. 

The Preference shares are Preferential both as to capital and interest over the 
Ordinary shares. 


roth, 


Directors. 


LEOPOLD LACLOCHE, rs Rue de Ia Paix, Paris 
Partners in Lacloche 
Fréres. 


JULES LACLOCHE, 15 Rue de la Paix, Paris 

FERNAND LACLOCHE, Calle de Sevilla, Madrid 

HAROLD KING (late managing Partner Earles & King, Liverpool), Gentleman, 
Capenhurst, Taplow. 

JOSEPH ULLMANN (S. Ullmann & Son, Diamond and Pearl Merchants), 
32 Hatton Garden. 


The Foreign Issue Syndicate (1904), Limited, will nominate a director 
after allotment. 


Bankers. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, E.C., and Branches. 


Solicitors. 
DEVONSHIRE, MONKLAND, & CO., 1 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 


Auditors. 
DAVIS, ROBERTSON, & CO., St. Lawrence House, Trump Street, E.C. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE, & CO., 3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Brokers. 


Cc. BIRCH CRISP, 11 Angel Court, E.C. 
G. H. & A. M. JAY, 17 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Secretary and Registered Offices. 
R. GORDON, 32 Old Jewry, E.C. 


This company has been formed to take over and further develop the well-esta. | 
blished jewellery business of Iacloche Fréres, carried on by the above-named | 
directors, Messrs. Lacloche, at 15 Rue de la Paix, Paris ; Calle de Sevilla, Madrid; | 
-3 Alameda, San Sebastian; 13 Rue Mazagran, Biarritz; 6 Avenue Masséna, 
Nice ; together with the leaseholds and fixtures as at the first day of March, 1904, 
and for the purpose of acquiring the goodwill, leasehold premises, and fixtures of | 
Streeter & Co., Limited, 18 New Bond Street, London. 


Messrs. Lacloche have for many years enjoyed the highest reputation among the 
leading jewellery houses in France, besides—through the Madrid branch—being 
jewellers to the Spanish Roya! Family. 


The firm has also a large and influential clientéle in England, and it is intended 
to immediately open an establishment in London, the success of which the direc- 
tors consider to be assured from the outset. It isin pursuance of this thatthe | 
company will acquire the succession to the well-known and old blished busi 
of Streeter & Co., Limited, together with the leasehold interests of that firm and 
of Mr. Edwin William Streeter, of 1° New Bond Street, in the premises 18 New | 
Bond Street, and all the valuable fixtures and trade appliances. The lease has 20 
years to run, at a comparatively low rental, and isa valuable asset. ‘The fixtures, 
sate appliances, alterations, and renewals have cost Messrs. Streeter about 
425,000. 

Out of the present issue £210,090 will be set aside for working capital, after pro- 
viding for the interest on the purchase money and the preliminary expenses pay- 
able by the company. Of this not to exceed £120,000 will be utilised for the 
purchase in cash of the stock-in-trade of Lacloche Fréres at actual cost price, such 
price to be verified by experts to be appointed by the directors of this Company. 
The balance (£90,000) will be applied, as to £20,000 for the purchase of the good- 
will, leasehold premises, and fixtures of Streeter & Co., Limited, and as to the 
remainder generally for working capital and especially for the purchase of new 
stock, &c., in connection with the London establishment. 


To the Directors of 


The accounts of Messrs. Lacloche Fréres since - May, 1901, have been 
examined by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, & Co., and Messrs. Davis, Robertson, & 
Co., Chartered Accountants, who have given the following certificate :-— 

December roth. 1904. 

To the DIRECTORS of LACLOCHE FRERES, Limited. 

Gentlemen,—We have examined the books of Messieurs Lacloche Fréres, 
jewellers, of 15 Rue de la Paix, Paris, and of Madrid, San Sebastian, Biarritz, and 
Nice, for the three years ended 31st May, 1904, and certify that the profits earned 
by them during that period were as follows :— 


Francs. Sterling. 
For the year ended 31st May, 1902..... 806,934°57 £32277 7 7 
For the year ended 31st May, 948,780°80 37,95t 4 
For the year ended May, (1,003,227°29 cece 49,129 1 10 


The foregoing profits are arrived at after charging all proper expenses and 
charges of the business, including managers’ commission. No deduction has been 
made in respect of interest on capital or partners’ remuneration. 

We have not included in the foregoing profits an exceptional profit of francs 
201,042°9§ (£8,041 148. 44.) earned by the purchase of the stock of an acyuired 
business and credited in the books of the firm during the first year. 

We are, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
DAVIS, ROBERTSON, & CU. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE, & CO. 

The business will be taken over by the Company as from March rst last; the 
profits thereof (less a proportionate 34 months of the time and with a corresponding 
reduction in the interest) will, therefore, from that date, until the date of registra- 
tion, become the property of the Company. These profits, less the proportion 
above mentioned, are, based on the profits for last year, estimated to produce (to 
November 16th, the date of the registration of this Company) a sum of about 
£17,000. All book debts incurred since March 1st until the date of the formal 
transfer of the business to this Company are guaranteed by Messrs. Lacloche. 

It will be seen by the following that the entire Preference share issue is covered 


by assets :— 


Cash assets arising from this issue. os wd +» £210,c00 
Profits earned to November 16, estimated ee oe oe 27,00 
Leaseholds, fixtures, &c. (exclusive of London) oe es 30,000 

£257,000 


The statement of pro‘its as given by the accountants shows that the earnings of 
the business are progressive, and, in the directors’ opinion, the profits of the last 
year will be fully maintained and increased from the establishments already in 
operation. These profits will admit of the payment of the manager and directors 
fees, provide the 7 per cent. dividend on the whole issue of Preference shares, and, 
with the profits expected to be derived from the proposed new establishment in 
London, will, in the opinion of the directors, show a balance considerably in excess’ 
ot the sum required to pay ro per cent. on the Ordinary shares. 

It must, morecver, be borne in mind, that in the above capital £90,000 has been 
provided for the purchase and stocking of the new establishment in London, and 
that to this amount must be added the estimated capital profits above referred to of 
£17,000, making a total of £107,000 new capital. 

Pursuant to the articles of association the chairman of the company shall at all 
times be of English nationality resident in England. 

The services of Messrs. Lacloche have been secured as managing directors for a 
period of seven years. 

Copies of the prospectus and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of 
the company, and from the bankers, solicitors, and brokers of the company. 

Application for a special settlement and quotation on the Stock Exchange will be 
made in due course for both the Preference and Ordinary shares. 


LACLOCHE FRERES, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - £480,000. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE SHARES. 


Issue of 50,000 Preference Shares of £5 each. 


LACLOCHE FRERES, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £........-., being a deposit 
of 10s. per Share on application for ......-... Seven per Cent. Preference Shares 
of £5 each in the above-named Company, I request you to allot me that number of 
Shares upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus, and I agree to accept the same 
or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and 1 agree to pay the amount 
due on allotment and the further instalments as provided by and at the dates speci- 
— - = said Prospectus, and I authorise you to register me as the holder of the 

es. 


Name (in 


Address (in 
Please 
Distinctly. 
2905 


No. 37. 


LACLOCHE FRERES, LIMITED. 
£480,000. 


CAPITAL 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR ORDINARY SHARES. 


Issue of 130,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


To the Directors of 
LACLOCHE FRERES, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £...-+0++--, being a deposit 
of as. 6d. per Share on application for .... -. Ordinary Shares of £1 each in 
the above-named Company, | request you to allot me that number of Shares 
upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus, and I agree to accept the same 
or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and I agree to pay the amount 
due on allotment and the further instalments as provided by and at the dates 
cified in the said Prospectus, and I authorise you to register me as the holder of 


the said Shares, 


Name (in full) ..... 


Address (in full)... 


Please 
Distinctly. 
Dated 2190S: 


No. 37. 
95 
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MESSRS METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 


OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An 
edition limited to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio, £3 3s. net. 

A special Prospectus of this book may be obtained. 

“For the first time, the famous Hypnerotomachia is issued complete in facsimile. 
The work is in many respects unique. It is a notable product of the Aldine Press, 
and the masterpiece of Venetian book illustration. The present facsimile constitutes 
an unprecedented book to the scholar and the artist. No lover of fine works will 
be content without it. It will before long be only less scarce than the —~ inal.” 

thenaum. 


ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT 


SHOES. Profusely Illustrated in colour and half-tone, and Described by 
W. B. Reprern, Author of “ Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge” 
&c. gto. £2 2s. net. The edition is limited to 250 copies. 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Georce A. Simonson. 


Imperial 4to, with 41 Plates, £2 2s. net. The edition is limited to 400 copies. 
ospectus, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the Publishers. 

“* Mr. Simonson has not spared himself the pains of research, and his book, with 
its many characteristic illustrations, is a worthy monument of one of the latest-born 
of the artists who were among the glories of the Venetian Republic.” —Staxdard. 

“*The book is not only a handsome art volume, but a valuable biography of one 
of the very last of the long line of Venetian Masters."— Birmingham Post. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. With 19 Plates 


in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
Connoisseur’s Library. 
A Prospectus of this book may be obtained. 
“It is a work of real value, and will be recognised asan authority. It has been 
written with knowledge, and by one who has gone thoroughly into the subject.” 
Birmingham Pest. 
“ The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever." —Punch. 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 


By W. Heywoop. Illustrated, royal Svo. 21s. net. 

This work treats of the athletic sports of mediaval Italy, and especially of that 
ultimate survival of the old chivalric games, the Patio of Siena. 

“*Mr. Heywood’s work bas that rare combination of humour and erudition, and 
that even rarer blend of the critical with the enthu-iastic faculty, which makes 
good and wise readers as it is followed from stave to stave. To love Italy, and to 
give her lovers, a man must be a classic, something of a pedant, and a humanist. 

rhe past lives in every angle of the road ; the forms are so precise, the air so clear, 
that exact scholarship is of the essence of ‘the contract ; and yet one must be tender 
with the people, see them the best thing in their country, be patient, be just, and 

yet be a lover. Italy has been well served before now by men of our race.”— 
faurice HewLett. 

** Mr. Heywood has every qualification for the task he has undertaken—through 
knowledge of the Italian language, Tuscan history, and mediava! customs, and the 
power of deftly handling his owa speech.” —Scots7an. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 


By A. W. Wuireneap. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“It is a good piece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
judicious, and shows on not a single page the hasty dogmatism of youth. Espe- 
cially valuable in Mr. Whitehead’s book is his clever disentanglement of the 
complex threads which surround notorious incidents like the murder of Francis, 
Duke of Guise, and the great massacre of St. Hartholomew."—Daily Telegraph. 

“We welcome this book, which gives evidence of great research, rewarded by 
the discovery of many new = * —Bystander. 


HIRD EDITION 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Yowunc. 


With 138 Iilustrations, demy vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

* An admirably charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place as 
the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no one 
before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on the 
choice, use, and care of the motor-car, with a romantic treatment of the charm of 
motoring, which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto attempted. ‘Ihe last 
chapter of Mr. Young's book is a most delightful and ed piece of writin 
Nothing so good has yet been written on the subject... 
eminently practical book.” —Sfectator. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCU MENTS, 1660-1332. Edited C. Grant M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. n 
This volume is intended to supply the student “a English Constitutional 
History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 
the period from 1660 down to the great Reform Bill. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 
TREVFLYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ The Age of 
Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

This is the fifth volume, though the first published, | the six volumes of a new 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C. Osan), from the earliest 
times down to the year 1515. 

“* Mr. George Trevelyan seems to us to have combined in a remarkable manner 
accuracy of research and a philoscphic understanding of principles and movements 
with a power of graphic narrative. His characters are not casual notes to the text, 
but real personalities, clearly realised and firmly drawn. He has taken a century 
of English Hist ry, and, without overloading his book with detail, has contrived to 
give us the period in a series of dramatic pictures, with the movements of spiritual 
and intellectual charge showing clear in the background.” —sfectator. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic 


and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greexince, M.A. In 6 vols. 
Vol. 1. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. Itis to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of the 
words. Social life, military thon, politics, law, personal narrative, eventually 
— a will all be represented. It is also to be a work of reference on a minute 
sca 

“‘ The author has studied the whole history afresh in its original sources, and 
interpreted it with a breadth of culture, in ierms intelligible and sympathetic to 
educated men of these times." —Scotsmran. 

By L. I. Gurney. 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. 
“Miss Guiney's collection of contemporary studies includes almost everything 


Illustrated, demy 8vo. 6d. net. 
that has been written about Froude by those who had the best opportunities of 
judging ¢ and they present some highly interesting comparisons. The merit of this 
bea is that it brings together, in convenient and compendious form, much which, 
when scattered over a variety of works, loses half its effect, and thus enables us to 


..This fascinating and 


estimate Froude’s character and career as a w hole, and to fix his proper place in the 


Movement of 1833."—Standard. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. 


Baroness pe Berroucu. demy Svo. ros. net. 
COND EDITION. 


WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By Freverick 
Pater. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*Mr. Palmer's impetuosity and ¢/an carry all before them. Hei is an impres- 
sionist. In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives again ; and ihe 
reader i is hurried along in spite of himself." —/add Mall Gazette. 

“ This is a series of word pictures—instantaneous impressions of scenes at the 
front, and very vivid and interesting impressions they are." —Daily Mirror. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. By 


P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at the 
University of Edinburgh. Demy &vo. 7s. 64. net. 

“The whole of the chapters on town life and town trade are as instructive as 
they are amusing. Many chapters are a distinct ard valuable addition to the 
history of Scotland. We do not know anywhere such a succinct, lucid, and yet 
copious account of the relations between the crafts and the merchant guilas.” 

Atheneum, 

“The book is admirably lucid as a digest and presentation of the social and 
burghal life of Scotland in Mary’s time, and valuable as a piece of historical re- 
search.” —Scotsman, 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 

“The book is a perfect mine of anecdote.” —J/orning Leader. 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. By G. H. Lorimer, 


Author of “ The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son.” Crown S8vo. 6s. 
This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s * Letters of a Self-Made Merchant,” a book 
which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented success. In 
this book the father tells the story of bis own rise with the same inimitable wit and 
racy wisdom. 


SICILY. By Doucias Stapen. 


trations. Crown 8vo. 6s 

This book consists of three parts. Part I. aims at giving a general idea of the 
Island of the Sun as a winter resort. Part II., The Elenco, or Road Guide, is a 
table of all the towns of Sicily to which there i. any reasonable means of access by 
soad, rail, and steamer, and gives lists of the monuments or natural beauties acces- 
sible fromeach. Part III. gives, alphabetically arranged in a succinct form, the 
newest and most necessary information concerning the principal cities, monuments, 
and scenery alluded to in Parts I, and IL., with briet accounts of the institutions, 
customs, expressions, historical facts, books, biographies, Xc., of Sicily. In fact, 
it gives information about everything connected with Sicily in terse paragraphs, 
alphabetica'ly arranged. The pictures are a great feature; there are nearly two 
hundred of them, mostly from photographs specially taken tor the purpose. About 
— of them relate to the hitherto unexploited and unphotographed interior of 

icily. 


POEMS. By Emiry Dickinson. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. met. 
This is the first issue in England of a very remarkable voleme of poems. 
Miss Dickinson is a highly spiritual and mystical writer, and her poems have 
some of the flavour of William Blake. 


GOD'S BOARD. By Archbishop Benso 


Preface by Miss Benson. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 


Ciirrorp, Author of ‘Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorvon Browne. 
Crown 3s. 6d. 
” Altogether a delightful little book, made yet more attractive by Mr. Gordea 
Browne's very pretty drawings. "_ Spectat ‘or. 
“A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children which 
stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, and insight 
into the mind of a chiic.”— 7imes. 


ANECDOTES OF BRITISH SOLDIERS. 


Edited by 
. Serrre. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. n 


This took contains over 1,500 stories of | British soldiers in peace and war. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Soutuey. Vol. Il.: 
Richard Hawkins, Grenville, Essex, and Raleigh. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The second volume of a well-known series of lives by Southey, the first volume of 
which was published by Messrs. Metbuen some years ago. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Etizavetu Goprrey, 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


BURNE-JONES. By Fortunfe ve Liste. With 


41 Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. Cottinc- 


woop, M.A. With Portraits. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Half-Crown Library. 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing a series of books under the above title which 
will contain many books of general interest and first-rate quality at the low price 
of 2s. €d. net. They are well printed and bound uniformly in cloth. 


By the 


With over 200 IIlus- 


First Series. Crown 


With a 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. By AvELINE SERGEANT. 

HE Lp EATETH BREAD WITH ME. By I. A. Mitcuetr 
EAYS. 

HEART OF MY HEART. By E:tis Merepiru. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. By Even PuiLirorts. 

THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. ByC. Correre 

THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wurte. 

THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. by II. Fivzrarrics. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. W. Ciark 


METHUEN & CO. 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
96 Aah Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent yee 


E.C., and Published by Recinatp WepsSTER at the Office, 3 
,in the County of London.—Saturday, 21 January, 1903. 
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